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MILLENNIAL  SERIES 

PREMILLENNIALISM 
AND  THE  TRIBULATION 

By  John  F.  Walvoord,  Th.D. 

POSTTRIBULATIONISM  (Continued) 

Denial  of  imminency  of  the  return  of  Christ.  The  teach¬ 
ing  that  Christ  could  come  for  His  church  at  any  moment  is 
a  doctrine  of  pretribulationism  often  singled  out  for  attack 
by  posttribulationists.  Obviously,  if  the  church  must  go 
through  the  tribulation,  the  imminent  translation  is  a  vain 
hope,  Posttribulationists  therefore  labor  either  to  deny  im¬ 
minency  or  to  invest  the  word  with  a  different  meaning  which 
does  not  require  immediacy.  Their  denial  of  imminence  is 
a  major  aspect  of  their  argument  against  pretribulationism. 

Posttribulationists  are  wont  to  give  considerable  space 
to  this  argument — more  than  can  be  allowed  in  rebuttal  (cf. 
Robert  Cameron,  Scriptural  Truth  about  the  Lord’s  Return, 
pp.  21-69).  The  following  arguments  are  usually  included  in 
the  posttribulational  statement:  (1)  the  promise  of  Christ  to 
Peter  that  he  would  die  in  old  age  (John  21:18-19);  (2)  vari¬ 
ous  parables  which  teach  a  long  interval  between  the  time  the 
Lord  leaves  and  the  time  He  returns  (Matt.  25:14-30);  (3)  in¬ 
timations  that  the  program  for  the  present  age  is  extensive 
(Matt.  13:1-50;  28:19-20;  Luke  19:11-27;  Acts  1:5-8);  (4) 
Paul's  long-distance  plans  for  missionary  journeys  and  his 
knowledge  of  his  approaching  death,  a  tacit  denial  that  he  be¬ 
lieved  in  the  imminent  return  of  Christ;  (5)  the  prophecy  of 
the  destruction  of  Jerusalem,  preceding  the  second  advent 
(Luke  21:20 -24);  (6)  the  specific  signs  of  the  second  advent 
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given  to  the  disciples  (Matt.  24:1 — 25:30).  The  problem  is 
further  complicated  for  the  pretribulationist  in  that  nineteen 
hundred  years  have  elapsed,  indicating  that  it  was,  after  all, 
the  purpose  of  God  to  have  an  extensive  period  before  the 
coming  of  the  Lord.  How  then  can  these  objections  be  an¬ 
swered  ? 

At  the  outset  it  must  be  observed  that  most  of  the  hin¬ 
drances  to  the  coming  of  the  Lord  at  any  moment  in  the  first 
century  no  longer  exist.  A  long  period  has  elapsed;  Peter 
and  Paul  have  gone  home  to  the  Lord;  only  the  specific  signs 
of  Matthew  24-25  remain  to  be  fulfilled.  Most  of  the  difficul¬ 
ties  to  an  imminent  return  have  been  resolved. 

However,  the  question  is  whether  the  first-century 
Christians  believed  and  taught  the  imminent  return  of  Christ 
in  the  sense  that  it  could  occur  at  any  moment.  Most  of  the 
difficulties  raised  by  posttribulationists  dissolve  upon  exam¬ 
ination.  Peter  was  middle-aged  at  the  time  the  prophecy  of  j 

John  21:18-19  was  given.  By  the  time  the  teaching  of  the  im¬ 
minent  translation  of  the  church  was  fully  preached  and  re¬ 
ceived  in  the  church  he  was  already  well  past  middle  life. 

The  prophecy  as  recorded  in  John  21  apparently  was  not  com¬ 
mon  property  of  the  church  until  long  after  he  died  anyway 
and  constituted  no  obstacle  to  belief  in  the  imminency  of  the 
Lord's  coming  for  the  great  majority  of  Christians.  Even  if  > 

known,  the  dangers  of  martyrdom  as  illustrated  in  the  early 
sudden  death  of  James  and  the  difficulties  of  communication 
would  leave  most  of  the  church  with  no  knowledge  on  a  given 
day  whether  Peter  was  alive  or  not. 

The  long  period  pictured  by  the  parables  could  certainly 
be  fitted  into  the  doctrine  of  imminency.  A  long  period  for  a 
journey  might  occupy  only  a  few  years,  as  far  as  the  first- 
century  Christians  could  determine.  The  extensive  preach¬ 
ing  of  the  gospel  in  the  first  century  might  likewise  seem  to 
satisfy  the  program  of  preaching  to  the  ends  of  the  earth. 

The  coming  of  the  Lord  was  in  no  wise  contingent  upon  the 
gospel  actually  reaching  every  person.  Under  the  pretribula- 
tional  interpretation,  time  is  allowed  for  events  to  be  fulfilled 
after  the  translation  of  the  church.  While  the  destruction  of 
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Jerusalem  took  place  in  A.  D.  70,  as  far  as  first-century 
Christians  could  see  it  might  have  been  delayed  until  after  the 
rapture.  In  any  case,  the  specific  signs  of  the  second  advent 
could  follow  the  translation.  That  Paul  should  receive  spe¬ 
cific  revelation  immediately  before  his  death  that  he  would 
die  rather  than  be  translated  may  have  removed  the  immi- 
nency  of  the  Lord's  return  for  him  in  his  last  days  but  no 
more. 

As  has  been  shown  in  previous  discussion  of  the  doctrine 
of  imminency  in  connection  with  pretribulational  arguments, 
the  positive  fact  remains  that  Scripture  abounds  with  exhor¬ 
tation  to  be  looking  for  the  return  of  the  Lord.  These  posi¬ 
tive  commands,  which  are  meaningful  largely  as  related  to 
imminency,  are  evidence  far  outweighing  the  difficulties 
raised  against  the  doctrine.  The  return  of  the  Lord  if  immi¬ 
nent  justifies  such  descriptive  words  as  blessed,  comfort, 
purifying,  and  the  like.  If  the  posttribulationists  are  right, 
the  hope  of  the  Lord's  return  is  reduced  to  the  hope  of  res¬ 
urrection,  as  few  of  the  saints  who  would  enter  the  tribula¬ 
tion  would  escape  martyrdom. 

Argument  that  the  resurrection  of  the  saints  occurs  after 
the  tribulation.  Alexander  Reese  in  his  major  work  attacking 
pretribulationism  uses  as  his  principal  argument  the  resur¬ 
rection  of  the  saints  as  an  event  which  follows  the  tribulation 
(Reese,  The  Approaching  Advent  of  Christ,  pp.  34-94). 
Reese  points  out  that  Darby  believed  that  the  resurrection  of 
the  Old  Testament  saints  took  place  at  the  same  time  as  the 
translation  and  resurrection  of  the  church.  Therefore,  if  it 
Can  be  proved  that  the  Old  Testament  saints  are  raised  after 
the  tribulation  it  would  also  prove  that  the  church  is  trans¬ 
lated  at  the  same  time.  Reese  states;  "Now  concerning  the 
Rapture  there  are  only  three  imdisputed  texts  in  the  Bible 
that  deal  with  it,  namely:  1  Thess.  iv.  17,  2  Thess.  ii.  1, 
and  John  xiv.  3;  but  there  are  many  passages  in  both  the  O. 
and  N.  Testaments  that  speak  of  the  resurrection  of  the  holy 
dead,  which,  Darbyists  assure  us,  takes  place  in  immediate 
connexion  with  the  Rapture"  (ibid. ,  p.  34).  Reese  then  pro¬ 
ceeds  to  pile  up  proofs  that  the  resurrection  of  the  Old  Tes- 
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tament  saints  occurs  after  the  tribulation  period. 

While  many  pretribulationists  have  attempted  to  refute 
Reese  on  this  point,  there  is  a  growing  tendency  to  review 
the  question  of  whether  the  Old  Testament  saints  are,  after 
all,  raised  at  the  same  time  as  the  church.  Most  of  the  Old 
Testament  passages  of  which  Daniel  12:1-2  is  an  example  do 
indeed  seem  to  set  up  a  chronology  of  tribulation  first,  then 
resurrection  of  the  Old  Testament  saints.  On  the  other  hand, 
the  passages  dealing  with  the  resurrection  of  the  church  in 
the  New  Testament  seem  to  include  only  the  church.  The  ex¬ 
pression  ’’the  dead  in  Christ  shall  rise  first”  (1  Thess.  4:16) 
seems  to  include  only  the  church.  The  Old  Testament  saints 
are  never  described  by  the  phrase  ”in  Christ.  ”  The  fact  that 
the  ’’voice  of  the  archangel” — Israel’s  defender — is  heard  at 
the  rapture  is  not  conclusive  proof  that  Israel  is  raised  at 
that  time.  The  tendency  of  followers  of  Darby  to  spiritualize 
the  resurrection  of  Daniel  12:1-2  as  merely  the  restoration 
of  Israel,  thereby  refuting  its  posttribulationism,  is  to  for¬ 
sake  literal  interpretation  to  gain  a  point,  a  rather  costly 
concession  for  premillenarians  who  build  upon  literal  inter¬ 
pretation  of  prophecy.  The  best  answer  to  Reese  is  to  con¬ 
cede  his  point  that  the  resurrection  of  Old  Testament  saints 
is  after  the  tribulation,  but  to  divorce  it  con^)letely  from  the 
translation  and  resurrection  of  the  church.  Reese’s  care¬ 
fully  built  argument  then  proves  only  that  Darby  was  hasty  in 
claiming  the  resurrection  of  the  Old  Testament  saints  at  the 
time  of  the  translation  of  the  church.  If  the  translation  of  the 
church  is  a  different  event  entirely,  Reese  proves  nothing  by 
his  argument. 

The  point  at  issue  is  the  question  when  the  translation 
and  resurrection  of  the  church  will  take  place.  There  is  not 
a  single  Scripture  in  either  the  Old  or  New  Testament  which 
relates  the  translation  of  the  church  to  a  posttribulational 
coming  of  Christ.  While  Old  Testament  saints  may  be  res¬ 
urrected  at  Christ's  posttribulational  coming,  no  mention  is 
made  of  a  translation  of  living  saints.  The  reason  that  post- 
tribulationists  attempt  to  throw  the  burden  of  proof  for  a 
pretribulational  rapture  on  their  opponents  is  that  they  them- 
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selves  have  no  proof  to  the  contrary.  The  fact  that  Old  Tes¬ 
tament  saints  and  tribulational  saints  are  resurrected  after 
the  tribulation  according  to  explicit  Scriptures  (Dan.  12:1-2; 
Rev.  20:4)  raises  the  question  why  neither  the  translation 
nor  the  resurrection  of  the  church  is  mentioned  in  this  event. 
While  silence  is  not  explicit,  it  is  nevertheless  eloquent  in 
this  case.  If  posttribulationists  had  one  positive  Scripture 
on  the  time  of  the  translation,  it  would  save  them  much  com¬ 
plicated  argument. 

Argument  that  the  principal  words  for  the  return  of 
Christ  refer  to  a  posttribulational  coming.  Both  pretribula- 
tionists  and  posttribulationists  have  been  guilty  of  confusing 
the  real  issue  by  injecting  technical  meaning  for  certain 
words  referring  to  the  return  of  Christ.  The  principal  words 
cited  are  parousia,  usually  translated  "coming”;  apokalupsis, 
translated  "revelation, "  and  epiphaneia,  translated  "appear¬ 
ing.  " 

Posttribulationists  have  rightly  argued  that  all  three  of 
these  terms  are  used  in  connection  with  the  return  of  Christ 
after  the  tribulation.  The  error  lies  in  the  attempt  to  make 
these  words  technical  expressions  referring  to  the  second 
advent.  A  simple  concordance  study  will  demonstrate  that 
these  are  general  rather  than  specific  terms  and  that  all 
three  of  them  are  used  of  the  coming  of  Christ  at  the  trans¬ 
lation  and  also  of  His  coming  at  the  second  advent.  Their 
common  use  no  more  proves  that  the  two  events  are  one  and 
the  same  than  the  use  of  any  other  ordinary  word  (cf.  John  F. 
Walvoord,  "New  Testament  Words  for  the  Lord’s  Coming," 
Bibliotheca  Sacra,  101:283-89,  July-September,  1944). 

The  "coming  of  Stephanas  and  Fortunatus  and  Achaicus," 
Paul's  friends  (1  Cor.  16:17),  "the  coming  of  Titus"  (2  Cor. 
7:6-7),  the  "coming"  of  Paul  himself  (Phil.  1:26,  A.  V. , 
R.S.  V. ),  the  "coming"  of  the  lawless  one  (2  Thess.  2:9),  and 
"the  coming  of  the  day  of  God"  (2  Pet.  3:12)  are  certainly  not 
one  and  the  same  "coming. "  The  use  of  parousia  in  these 
passages  proves  it  is  not  a  technical  word.  The  same  word 
is  used  of  the  coming  of  the  Lord  at  the  translation  (1  Cor. 
15:23;  1  Thess.  2:19;  4:15;  5:23;  2  Thess.  2:1;  James  5:7-8; 
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1  John  2:28).  Some  pretribulationists  have  erred  in  claiming 
the  word  parousia  as  a  technical  word  referring  to  the  rap¬ 
ture.  That  this  is  not  correct  is  shown  by  its  usage  in  pas¬ 
sages  referring  to  the  coming  of  Christ  after  the  tribulation 
(Matt.  24:3,  27,  37,  39;  1  Thess.  3:13;  2  Thess.  2:8;  2  Pet. 
1:16). 

The  other  words,  apokalupsis  and  epiphaneia,  translated 
"revelation”  and  "appearing,"  are  likewise  used  of  both 
events.  Apokalupsis  is  used  of  the  revelation  of  Christ  to  the 
church  at  the  rapture  in  a  number  of  passages  (1  Cor.  1:7; 
Col.  3:4;  1  Pet.  1:7,  13).  The  church  will  "see  him  even  as 
he  is"  (1  John  3:2).  The  world  will  see  the  glorified  Christ 
when  He  returns  after  the  tribulation  (Luke  17:30;  2  Thess. 
1:7;  1  Pet.  4:13). 

Epiphaneia  refers  to  the  appearing  of  Christ.  It  is  used 
of  the  incarnation  of  the  Son  of  God  (Luke  1:79;  2  Tim.  1:10). 
As  related  to  the  translation  of  the  church,  it  is  used  in  1 
Timothy  6:14  and  2  Timothy  4:8.  As  relating  to  the  coming 
of  Christ  after  the  tribulation,  reference  is  found  in  2  Tim¬ 
othy  4:1  and  Titus  2:13. 

The  posttribulational  argument  on  these  words  proves 
only  that  the  three  words  are  used  of  both  events.  It  does  not 
prove  that  both  comings  are  one  and  the  same,  and  it  is 
therefore  worthless  as  a  refutation  of  pretribulationism. 
While  posttribulationists  often  ridicule  the  teaching  that  there 
should  be  more  than  one  "coming"  of  Christ,  there  is  no 
more  reason  why  there  should  not  be  more  than  one  future 
coming  than  there  is  against  their  own  doctrine  of  a  past 
coming  and  a  future  coming.  To  the  Old  Testament  saint  the 
division  into  one  coming  for  suffering  and  another  for  glory 
and  judgment  was  equally  difficult  to  comprehend. 

Argument  from  the  parable  of  the  wheat  and  the  tares. 
Posttribulationists  use  the  parable  of  the  wheat  and  the  tares 
in  Matthew  13  both  because  of  its  general  and  its  specific 
teaching.  The  parable,  describing  as  it  does  the  course  of 
the  present  in  ter  advent  age,  implies  by  its  description  of  the 
growth  of  the  wheat  and  the  tares  that  a  considerable  time 
period  must  elapse.  McPherson  uses  this  phase  of  the  para- 
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ble  to  refute  the  doctrine  of  imminency:  "Here  again  we  find 
the  implication  of  a  very  considerable  passage  of  time" 
(Norman  S.  McPherson,  Triumph  Through  Tribulation,  p.  48). 

Reese  devotes  an  entire  chapter  to  the  subject,  dealing 
mostly  with  details  of  the  parable.  He  dwells  on  the  state¬ 
ment  that  the  tares  are  gathered  out  "first,"  just  the  opposite 
of  what  occurs  at  the  rapture  as  the  pretribulationists  regard 
it:  "But  if  anything  was  lacking  to  refute  Darb5rists'  explana¬ 
tion  of  the  parable,  it  is  found  in  their  treatment  of  the  burn¬ 
ing  of  the  tares.  The  wording  of  the  parable,  'Gatl)«r  ye  to¬ 
gether  first  the  tares,  and  bind  them  in  bundles  toburn  ihem: 
but  gather  the  wheat  into  my  barn'  (ver.  30),  and  the  words 
of  the  Lord's  interpretation  (vv.  41-3),  that  the  professors 
are  gathered  for  judgment  at  the  same  crisis  as  thii^  transfig¬ 
uration  of  the  righteous,  naturally  caused  great  embarrass¬ 
ment  to  men  who  separated  them  by  several  years"  (Reese, 
op.  cit. ,  p.  98). 

It  is  undoubtedly  true  that  pretribulationists  are  partly 
to  blame  for  the  confusion  on  this  point  in  their  identification 
of  the  harvest  as  the  rapture.  The  terminus  ad  quern  in 
Matthew  13  is  not  the  rapture  at  all,  in  the  opinion  of  the 
writer.  The  period  in  view  is  the  entire  ^nteradvent  age — 
the  period  in  which  the  kingdom  in  mystery  form  would  be  on 
the  earth,  the  entire  time  between  the  first  and  second  ad¬ 
vent  of  Christ.  The  church  age  as  such  is  included,  but  the 
period  in  view  in  Matthew  13  begins  with  the  first  advent  and 
extends  to  the  second  and  is  a  longer  period,  )iaving  different 
termini  than  the  church  age.  The  point  is  th^it  the  translation 
and  resurrection  of  the  church  is  not  the  subject  of  this  pas¬ 
sage  at  all.  If  this  suggested  interpretation  be  adopted,  it 
surplants  the  rather  inadequate  explanation  of  pretribulation¬ 
ists  who  try  to  harmonize  the  end  of  the  age  in  Matthew  13 
with  the  end  of  the  church  age. 

However,  Reese  completely  overlooks  that  his  argument 
on  the  tares  being  gathered  first  is  also  a  refutation  of  post- 
tribulationism.  According  to  the  posttribulational  position 
as  set  forth  by  Rose  and  many  others,  the  translation  for 
them  also  precedes  rather  than  follows  the  judgment  on  the 
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wicked.  In  Matthew  13  itself,  under  the  parable  of  the  good 
and  bad  fish,  the  "good"  fish  are  gathered  in  "vessels"  first 
and  then  the  bad  fish  thrown  away  (Matt.  13:48).  Any  argu¬ 
ment  on  the  order  of  events  based  on  this  passage  creates  as 
many  problems  for  the  posttribulationist  as  for  the  pretribu- 
lationist.  The  best  answer  is  that  the  passage  is  dealing  with 
the  fact  of  separation,  not  the  order  of  it;  the  division  has  to 
^  do  with  saints  living  at  the  end  of  the  age,  not  saints  who 
lived  and  died  during  the  age,  nor  the  church  raptured  before 
the  age  closes.  The  kingdom  in  mystery  form  existing  dur¬ 
ing  the  entire  period  between  the  two  advents  of  Christ  does 
not  end  with  the  rapture  of  the  body  of  Christ.  Professing 
Christendom,  a  large  aspect  of  the  kingdom  of  heaven,  goes 
right  on  without  interruption.  Saints  who  believe  in  the  trib¬ 
ulation  period  are  included  in  the  kingdom.  The  precise  ter¬ 
minology  of  the  passage  should  be  respected.  The  parable 
of  the  wheat  and  tares  along  with  other  similar  parables  has 
no  definite  bearing  on  the  question  of  whether  the  church  will 
go  through  the  tribulation. 

Argument  from  the  Day  of  the  Lord.  There  are  few 
prophetic  subjects  about  which  there  is  more  confusion  than 
the  theme  of  the  Day  of  the  Lord.  The  older  pretribulation- 
ists  such  as  Darby  and  the  Brethren  writers  in  general  iden¬ 
tified  the  Day  of  the  Lord  with  the  millennium  and  placed  its 
beginning  at  the  return  of  Christ  to  establish  His  earthly 
kingdom,  an  interpretation  later  popularized  by  the  Scofield 
Reference  Bible  (Scofield  Reference  Bible,  note,  p.  1272). 
Under  this  viewpoint,  the  Day  of  the  Lord  begins  after  the 
tribulation.  Brethren  writers  were  therefore  hard  pressed 
to  explain  how  the  Day  of  the  Lord  could  be  an  event  which 
came  like  "a  thief  in  the  ni^t"  (1  Thess.  5:2),  i.e.,  unex¬ 
pectedly  and  unannounced,  as  it  would  be  preceded  by  such 
events  as  the  great  tribulation  and  other  notable  signs.  Fur¬ 
ther,  it  jeopardized  their  teaching  that  the  translation  of  the 
church  was  uniquely  an  event  unheralded  and  imminent.  Such 
passages  as  1  Thessalonians  5,  discussing  the  Day  of  the 
Lord,  seemed  to  be  connected  with  the  translation  of  the 
church  in  the  preceding  verses  (1  Thess.  4:13-18).  Post- 
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tribulationists  were  not  slow  to  take  advantage  of  this  area  of 
confusion  to  drive  home  their  own  arguments.  Reese,  for 
instance,  devotes  a  whole  chapter  to  the  subject  in  which  he 
capitalizes  on  this  apparent  weakness  (Reese,  op.  cU. ,  pp. 
167-83). 

The  argument  of  Reese, while  quite  detailed  ,  is  summed 
up  in  this:  that  ^  references  to  "the  Day"  in  Scripture  refer 
to  the  Day  of  the  Lord  (ibid. ,  p.  167).  Proceeding  upon  this 
sweeping  generalization,  he  demonstrates  that  the  transla¬ 
tion  of  the  church,  the  judgment  of  the  saints,  and  the  coming 
of  the  Day  of  the  Lord  occur  at  the  same  time — on  "the  Day. " 
In  doing  this  he  argues  that  the  following  Scriptural  expres¬ 
sions  are  one  and  the  same:  "the  day"  (1  Thess.  5:4;  1  Cor. 
3:13;  Rom.  13:11-12);  "in  that  day"  (2  Thess.  1:10;  2  Tim. 
1:18;  4:18);  "Messiah's  day"  or  "day  of  Christ"  (Phil.  1:6, 
10;  2:16);  "the  day  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Messiah"  (ICor.  1:7-8; 
2  Cor.  1:14);  "the  day  of  the  Lord"  (1  Cor.  5:4-5;  1  Thess. 
5:2;  2  Thess.  2:1-3). 

To  the  unwary  reader,  his  argument  seems  quite  cogent. 
To  those  who  analyze  his  argument,  it  will  be  apparent  that 
he  is  guilty  of  begging  the  question.  The  only  way  that  these 
various  expressions  occurring  in  different  contexts  could  be 
made  identical  would  be  to  assume  first  that  the  posttribu- 
lationists  are  rig^t — the  very  point  he  is  attempting  to  prove. 
The  contexts  of  the  various  passages  give  no  justification 
whatever  for  making  the  word  day  a  technical  word  meaning 
in  every  instance  the  day  of  the  second  advent.  Far  more 
reasonable  is  the  approach  which  takes  every  instance  ac¬ 
cording  to  its  context,  recognizing  that  the  word  day  is  a 
general  word  made  specific  only  by  the  context  in  which  it 
occurs.  The  "day"  in  view,  accordingly,  is  the  day  pictured 
by  each  passage — in  some  instances  an  event  occurring  in  a 
specific  period  compared  to  a  twenty-four  hour  day,  as  in  the 
day  of  judgment  of  Christians  (1  Cor.  3:13;  2  Tim.  4:8).  In 
other  instances  it  is  the  Day  of  the  Lord,  a  period  including 
the  entire  millennial  reign  of  Christ. 

The  problem  left  unsolved  by  the  early  pretribulationists 
in  their  discussion  of  the  Day  of  the  Lord  has,  however,  a 
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very  simple  solution  which  at  one  stroke  lays  to  rest  the 
wordy  arguments  of  posttribulationists  on  this  phase  of  the 
subject.  The  Day  of  the  Lord  as  presented  in  the  Old  and 
New  Testament  includes  rather  than  follows  the  tremendous 
events  of  the  tribulation  period.  There  seems  some  evidence 
that  the  Day  of  the  Lord  begins  at  once  at  the  time  of  the 
translation  of  the  church  (cf.  1  Thess.  5:1-9).  The  same 
event  which  translates  the  church  begins  the  Day  of  the  Lord. 
The  events  of  the  Day  of  the  Lord  begin  thereafter  to  unfold: 
first  the  preparatory  period,  the  first  half  of  Daniel's  last 
seven  years  of  Israel's  program  preceding  the  second  advent 
— the  revelation  of  the  man  of  sin,  the  formation  of  the  re¬ 
vived  Roman  empire,  finally  reaching  the  stage  of  world¬ 
wide  government,  possibly  as  the  last  half  of  the  per  xl 
begins.  Then  there  is  the  outpouring  of  judgments  from  on 
high,  the  seals  of  Revelation  are  broken,  the  trumpets  of 
judgment  sound,  and  the  bowls  of  the  wrath  of  God  are  poured 
out.  The  climactic  event  is  the  second  coming  of  Christ  to 
establish  His  kingdom,  and  the  millennial  age  continuing  the 
Day  of  the  Lord  is  brought  into  being.  In  a  word,  the  Day  of 
the  Lord  begins  before  the  tribulation  time.  When  the  day  of 
grace  ends  with  the  translation  of  the  church,  the  Day  of  the 
Lord  begins  at  once.  This  interpretation  gives  a  cogent  ex¬ 
planation  of  the  multiplied  Scriptures  which  relate  the  Day  of 
the  Lord  to  the  tribulation  period  and  at  the  same  time  solves 
all  the  problems  raised  by  the  posttribulationist  view  of  the 
Day  of  the  Lord. 

Argument  from  the  Restrainer  of  2  Thessalonians  2. 
Pretribulationists  frequently  use  the  chronology  of  2  Thessa¬ 
lonians  2:1-12  as  evidence  for  the  pretribulational  transla¬ 
tion  of  the  church  (cf.  previous  discussion  under  Pretribu- 
lationism  of  the  "Argument  from  the  nature  of  the  work  of  the 
Holy  Spirit  in  this  age, "  Bibliotheca  Sacra,  January-March, 
1955,  pp.  6-10).  In  refutation,  some  posttribulationists 
teach  that  the  passage  denies  an  imminent  return  of  Christ 
by  its  declaration  that  two  signs  must  be  fulfilled  first, 
namely,  the  rise  of  2q>ostasy  and  the  £q)pearance  of  the  man 
of  sin.  McPherson  asks,  "...  why  should  Paul  be  so 
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greatly  concerned  that  no  man  deceive  the  Church  concern¬ 
ing  an  event  that  allegedly  has  nothing  to  do  with  the  Church?" 
(McPherson,  o£.  cit. ,  p.  56).  The  answer  to  this  question 
is  not  difficult  to  find.  The  Thessalonians  evidently  had  re¬ 
ceived  the  erroneous  suggestion  that  they  were  already  in  the 
Day  of  the  Lord  and  that  their  present  persecutions  were 
those  anticipated  for  this  period.  Paul's  answer  is,  in  effect, 
that  they  are  not  in  this  period  because  it  could  not  even  be¬ 
gin  before  the  two  events  mentioned  were  fulfilled.  While  no 
doubt  apostasy  had  already  begun,  the  man  of  sin  had  not  been 
revealed.  The  cogency  of  Paul's  argument  should  be  imme¬ 
diately  apparent.  He  was  demonstrating  that  the  predicted 
Day  of  the  Lord  was  still  future.  The  passage  is  no  comfort 
at  all  to  posttribulationists,  however,  even  though  they  deny 
the  pretribulational  interpretation  of  it.  Some  posttribula¬ 
tionists  concede  that  the  restrainer  is  the  Holy  Spirit  (cf. 
John  J.  Scruby,  The  Great  Tribulation;  The  Church's  Su¬ 
preme  Test,  p.  194).  If  so,  the  inference  is  obvious  that  the 
church  must  be  translated  first  before  the  Day  of  the  Lord 
and  time  of  fearful  persecution  begin.  Whatever  bearing  the 
passage  has  on  the  argument,  its  evidence  is  for  pretribula- 
tionism.  Even  if  the  restrainer  is  not  the  Holy  Spirit,  the 
passage  has  no  support  for  posttribulationism. 

Argument  from  the  doctrine  of  the  end.  Reese  in  his  ar¬ 
gument  for  the  posttribulatkonal  position  cites  the  doctrine  of 
the  end  as  evidence  (Reese,  op.  cit. ,  pp.  120-24).  His  ar¬ 
gument  is  that  the  term  the  end  is  always  used  in  Scripture 
for  the  end  of  the  age,  viz. ,  the  second  coming  of  Christ  to 
the  earth.  He  claims  to  have  agreement  of  the  early  Breth¬ 
ren  writers  on  this  score.  As  the  term  is  used  of  the  church, 
his  claim  is  that  this  proves  that  the  hope  of  the  church  is 
not  translation  before  the  tribulation  but  deliverance  at  its 
end.  Reese  cites  five  texts  in  support  of  his  argument  (1 
Cor.  1:7-S;  Heb.  3:6,  14;  6:11;  Rev.  2:26).  After  claiming 
the  Brethren  concede  his  position  and  agree  with  him,  Reese 
then  chides  them  for  saying  nothing  at  all  on  most  of  these 
passages — which  it  would  seem  would  contradict  his  claim  of 
their  agreement. 
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The  answer  . to  Reese  is  quite  simple.  The  end  in  view 
in  each  passage  has  to  be  determined  by  the  context.  Not  one 
of  the  five  texts  cited  can  be  positively  linked  with  the  post- 
tribulational  coming  of  the  Lord.  Only  one  mentions  the 
coming  of  Christ  at  all  (1  Cor.  1:7-8)  and  this  could  be  the 
rapture.  In  other  words,  once  again  the  argument  depends 
upon  a  hasty  and  unsupported  generalization.  Like  all  other 
common  words,  the  context  must  determine  what  is  meant  by 
"the  end, "  and  the  verses  cited  present  no  difficulty  at  all 
for  the  pretribulationist. 

Argument  from  the  doctrine  of  the  rapture  itself.  While 
usually  posttribulationists  do  not  appeal  to  the  doctrine  of  the 
rapture  itself  for  support  of  their  position,  Reese  cites  sev¬ 
eral  instances  where  he  believes  positive  teaching  of  Scrip¬ 
ture  places  the  r2q)ture  after  the  tribulation.  One  passage 
offered  is  Matthew  24:31:  "And  he  shall  send  forth  his  angels 
with  a  great  sound  of  a  trumpet,  and  they  shall  gather  to¬ 
gether  his  elect  from  the  four  winds,  from  one  end  of  heaven 
to  the  other. " 

Reese's  argument  is  as  follows:  "In  His  discourses  the 
Lord  shows  us  the  Elect  being  won  for  Him  through  the 
world-wide  preaching  of  the  gospel  (Matt.  xxii.l4);  shows  the 
Elect  in  the  very  midst  of  the  trial  (xxiv.  passim);  describes 
the  trial  itself;  portrays  the  Elect  as  a  poor  widow,  crying 
in  her  distress  to  the  Righteous  Judge  to  hasten  His  Coming, 
and  remember  her  in  her  affliction;  shows  us  that,  when  the 
very  Elect  seem  undone,  when  all  seem  weak  and  liable  to  be 
deceived  by  the  terrible  delusions  of  the  End-time,  He  can 
stand  it  no  longer;  He  shortens  the  days  of  her  affliction;  He 
arises  in  His  pity.  His  majesty.  His  power  and  rescues  His 
Elect  by  gathering  them  to  Himself  (Matt.  xxiv.  21-31, 
40-1).  .  .  .  The  assertion  of  Kelly  in  his  Second  Coming 
(p.  211)  that  there  is  no  riq)ture  at  Matt.  xxiv.  31,  is  as  bold 
as  it  is  unfounded.  Our  Lord  in  that  passage  gave  a  perfect 
picture  of  the  assembling  of  the  saved  of  this  Dispensation  by 
means  of  a  rapture;  St.  Mark  even  used  for  'gather'  the 
verbal  form  of  the  same  word  used  for  'gathering'  in  2  Thess. 
ii.  1,  where  Paul  refers  to  the  Rapture"  (ibid. ,  p.  207-8). 
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The  answer  to  Reese  is  simply  that  the  fulfillment  of 
Matthew  24:31  does  not  hinder  one  iota  the  fulfillment  of  the 
pretribulational  rapture.  While  even  pretribulationists  have 
differed  on  the  reference  to  the  ’’elect,  ”  any  of  several  ex¬ 
planations  would  suffice  to  harmonize  with  the  pretribula¬ 
tional  position.  The  "elect"  could  be  all  the  elect — the  elect 
of  all  ages,  living,  resurrected  or  translated.  Obviously, 
there  is  going  to  be  a  g  at  confluence  of  all  the  elect  at  the 
beginning  of  the  millen.  im — all  views  agree  on  this.  Some 
have  taken  it  to  refer  to  the  elect  of  Israel — they  also  will  be 
gathered  whether  in  heaven  or  in  earth.  The  point  is  that 
such  a  gathering  does  not  preclude  a  previous  translation  of 
the  church  any  more  than  the  translation  of  Enoch  and  Elijah 
would  thereby  make  this  gathering  impossible.  The  great 
weakness  in  Reese's  argument  is  that  it  does  not  prove  his 
point.  There  is  no  translation  mentioned  at  all;  nor  is  there 
any  resurrection  in  this  passage.  All  that  is  stated  is  that 
the  elect  are  gathered.  As  proof  for  a  posttribulational 
translation,  the  passage  is  worthless.  The  view  of  Kelly  that 
there  is  no  rapture  here,  described  by  Reese  "as  bold  as  it 
is  unfounded"  (ibid. ,  p.  208),  is  true  to  the  text  of  Scripture. 
It  is  Reese  who  is  reading  into  the  passage  more  than  it 
says. 

Another  passage  cited  by  Reese  in  support  of  a  posttrib¬ 
ulational  rapture  is  Matthew  24:40-41.  This  passage  also  has 
not  always  had  uniform  treatment  from  pretribulationists, 
but  Reese  is  correct  in  taking  the  pretribulational  point  of 
view  as  holding  that  the  one  who  is  taken  is  taken  in  judgment 
rather  than  in  translation:  "Then  shall  two  men  be  in  the 
field;  one  is  taken,  and  one  is  left:  two  women  shall  be  grind¬ 
ing  at  the  mill;  one  is  taken,  and  one  is  left"  (Matt.  24:40- 
41).  On  this  Reese  comments:  "Of  course  Darb3rlsts  have  a 
shift  to  get  rid  of  these  damaging  facts:  they  interpret  the 
Rapture  in  Matt.  xxiv.  41,  and  Luke  xvii.  34-5,  as  a  seizure 
to  judgment;  the  leaving  as  a  leaving  for  blessing,  in  the 
kingly  rule  of  the  Son  of  man.  Darby,  in  one  of  the  few  in¬ 
stances  where  he  allowed  private  views  to  influence  (and 
mar)  his  admirable,  literal  translation,  translated  paralam- 
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bano  in  Luke  xvii.  34-5,  by  seize.  The  use  of  this  word  in 
the  N.  T.  is  absolutely  opposed  to  this;  it  is  a  good  word;  a 
word  used  exclusiyely  in  the  sense  of  'take  away  with'  or 
'receive, '  or  'take  home"'  (ibid. ,  p.  214-15).  Reese  goes 
on  to  illustrate  the  usage  in  John  14:3,  where  it  is  used  of 
the  rapture.  Once  again,  however,  Reese  is  guilty  of  a  hasty 
generalization  which  a  simple  concordance  study  would  have 
eliminated.  The  truth  is  that  paralambano  means  only  "to 
take  with"  (Thayer's  Greek-English  Lexicon  of  the  New  Tes- 
tament,  p.  484.  The  word  does  not  in  itself  indicate  '  blether 
the  action  is  good  or  bad.  The  generalization  that  it  is  al¬ 
ways  used  in  a  good  sense  is  shattered,  however,  by  the  use 
of  the  word  in  John  19:6  where  it  refers  to  Jesus  being  taken 
to  the  cross  by  the  soldiers.  Reese's  objection  to  the  pre- 
tribulational  interpretation  of  this  passage  falls  with  his  un¬ 
sustained  generalization.  Matthew  24:40-41  simply  states 
that  one  is  taken  away.  The  fact  that  those  taken  away  are 
judged  and  those  who  remain  enter  the,  kingdom  is  taught  ex¬ 
plicitly  in  the  context  (Matt.  25:31-46).  The  pretribulational 
interpretation  is  therefore  more  in  keeping  with  the  usual 
premillennial  interpretation  of  events  at  the  beginning  of  the 
millennium. 

Summary.  It  is  not  necessary  to  recapitulate  the  dozen 
common  posttribulation  arguments  considered  and  their  ref¬ 
utation.  Suffice  it  to  say  that  pretribulationists  have  an  ade¬ 
quate  answer  for  each  posttribulation  contention.  Most 
important  is  the  fact  that  posttribulationists  have  not  a  single 
Scripture  passage  where  the  church  as  the  body  of  Christ  is 
found  in  the  events  of  the  tribulation  time  preceding  the  sec¬ 
ond  coming.  The  precise  teaching  of  the  translation  of  the 
church  is  never  found  in  passages  dealing  with  the  return  of 
Christ  to  establish  His  kingdom  on  earth.  It  has  been  shown 
that  the  arguments  for  posttribulationism  depend  upon  identi¬ 
fication  of  the  church  with  tribulation  saints — which  they  as¬ 
sume  but  never  are  able  to  demonstrate.  Frequently  their 
whole  argument  is  based  on  confusing  the  great  tribulation 
still  future  with  the  common  trials  of  the  saints  throu^out 
the  age.  An  examination  of  the  posttribulational  arguments 
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most  commonly  advanced  has  revealed  no  need  of  retreating 
one  step  from  the  blessed  hope  of  the  imminent  return  of 
Christ  for  His  own. 

Dallas,  Texas 

(Series  to  be  continued  in  the  April-Jxme  Number,  1956. ) 
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THE  SPIRITUALITY 
OF  THE  MILLENNIAL  KINGDOM 

By  Alva  J.  McClain,  Th.  M. ,  D.  D. ,  L.  L.  D. 

In  the  field  of  inductive  logic  there  is  a  class  of  fallacies 
which  arise  through  the  careless  use  of  language.  Bacon 
named  them  ’’Idols  of  the  Marketplace.”  Nothing  could  be 
more  profitless  than  discussion  without  some  prior  agree¬ 
ment  as  to  the  meaning  of  important  terms.  To  try  to  win  an 
argument  where  terms  are  not  mutually  understood  is  like 
trying,  as  Locke  has  reminded  us,  ”to  dispossess  a  vagrant 
of  his  habitation  who  has  no  settled  abode”  (Essay  Concerning 
Human  Understanding,  Book  m,  Chsqp.  x). 

Current  discussions  of  the  kingdom  of  Ckx!  involve  the 
use  of  certain  terms  which  often  carry  different  meanings 
when  used  by  different  writers.  Sometimes  a  single  writer 
will  use  the  same  term  in  more  than  one  sense,  or  use  dif¬ 
ferent  terms  to  convey  the  same  idea.  Among  such  terms 
are  establish,  earthly,  heavenly,  carnal,  force,  conditional, 
certainty,  postponement,  abeyance,  etc.  All  these  deserve 
attention,  but  I  shall  discuss  only  one. 

FALSE  PLATONIC  INFLUENCE 

This  is  the  term  spiritual.  No  other  word  in  the  vocabu¬ 
lary  of  the  doctrine  of  the  kingdom  has  been  the  occasion  of 
more  misunderstanding  and  useless  argument.  A  great  deal 
of  this  confusion,  in  my  opinion,  has  been  due  to  the  influ¬ 
ence  of  Platonic  philosophy  in  the  field  of  Christian  theology. 
Many  a  preacher,  who  may  have  never  read  a  single  sentence 
from  Plato,  has  been  perhaps  unconsciously  more  or  less 
under  the  sway  of  the  rigid  metaphysical  dualism  of  this  phi¬ 
losopher.  To  such  men  the  pre millennial  doctrine  of  a  di¬ 
vine  kingdom  established  on  earth,  having  political  and  phys¬ 
ical  aspects,  seems  to  be  sheer  materialism.  Yet  their  own 
theological  views  on  this  matter  may  involve  some  very  se¬ 
rious  practical  inconsistencies.  It  has  been  said,  with  some 
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justification,  that  a  man's  life  and  actions  are  the  surest 
guide  to  his  actual  beliefs. 

Let  me  illustrate  this  with  a  parable:  During  a  church 
banquet  a  group  of  preachers  were  discussing  the  nature  of 
the  kingdom  of  God.  One  expressed  his  adherence  to  the  pre- 
millennial  view  of  a  literal  kingdom  established  on  earth  a- 
mong  men.  To  this  a  rather  belligerent  two  hundred  pound 
preacher  snorted,  "Ridiculous!  Such  an  idea  is  nothing  but 
materialism."  When  asked  to  state  his  own  view,  he  replied, 
"The  kingdom  is  a  spiritual  matter.  The  kingdom  of  God  has 
already  been  established,  and  is  within  you.  Don't  you  gen¬ 
tlemen  know  that  the  kingdom  is  not  eating  and  drinking,  but 
righteousness  and  peace  and  joy  in  the  Holy  Ghost?"  And 
then  this  preacher  reached  hungrily  across  the  table  and 
speared  another  enormous  piece  of  fried  chicken!  Nobody 
tried  to  answer  him.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  no  answer  was 
necessary;  he  had  answered  his  own  argument.  As  the  French 
would  say,  he  was  hoist  with  his  own  petard.  At  the  risk  of 
being  thought  tiresome,  let  me  recite  the  obvious  conclusion: 
If  the  kingdom  of  God  can  exist  now  on  earth  in  a  two  hundred 
pound  preacher  full  of  fried  chicken  without  any  reprehensi¬ 
ble  materialistic  connotations,  perhaps  it  could  also  exist  in 
the  same  way  among  men  on  earth  who  will  at  times  be 
eating  and  drinking  under  more  perfect  conditions  in  a  future 
millennial  kingdom.  Personally  I  have  always  had  a  very  high 
opinion  of  the  value  of  fried  chicken,  but  this  was  the  first 
time  I  had  ever  seen  its  apologetical  value  as  an  argument 
against  the  inconsistencies  of  that  view  of  the  kingdom  based 
on  a  Platonic  notion  of  spirituality. 

But  let  us  get  back  to  a  more  serious  side  of  the  argu¬ 
ment.  Of  course,  the  kingdom  of  God  is  primarily  a  spirit¬ 
ual  kingdom,  always,  and  wherever  it  exists.  But  a  spirit¬ 
ual  kingdom,  in  Biblical  parlance,  can  manifest  itself  and 
produce  tangible  effects  in  a  physical  world,  or,  to  be  more 
precise,  in  the  world  of  sense  experience.  If  it  cannot,  I 
would  see  no  practical  value  in  having  it  here  and  now.  But 
strangely  enough,  some  of  the  very  men  who  are  so  scornful 
of  the  alleged  materialism  of  a  millennial  kingdom,  are  the 
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most  insistent  that  the  church  today  must  make  effective  in 
society  what  they  call  the  social  and  moral  ideals  of  the 
preseat  kingdom  of  Gkxl.  Thus,  it  is  our  duty  to  vote  the 
right  ticket  politically,  give  to  the  Red  Cross,  help  the  Boy 
Scouts,  support  the  United  Nations,  endow  hospitals,  etc. 
But  if  a  spiritual  kingdom  can  and  should  produce  such  ef¬ 
fects  at  the  present  time  through  the  very  imperfect  agency 
of  sinful  men,  why  cannot  the  same  thing  be  true  in  larger 
measure  in  the  coming  age  when  the  rule  of  God  will  be  me¬ 
diated  more  perfectly  and  powerfully  throu^  the  eternal  Son 
personally  present  among  men  as  the  mediatorial  King?  In 
other  words,  if  there  can  be  a  divine  kingdom  functioning 
here  and  now  in  the  realm  of  sense  experience  without  the 
taint  of  materialism,  what  is  wrong  with  the  same  thing  in 
the  future  ?  Any  denial  of  such  a  possibility,  on  alleged  ra¬ 
tional  grounds,  would  at  last  plunge  us  back  philosophically 
into  the  hopeless  dilemma  of  Platonic  dualism,  which  is  still 
the  curse  of  much  that  is  called  Christian  thinking  in  the  field 
of  Eschatology.  The  conventional  sneer  at  what  has  been 
called  the  "materialistic  and  carnal  kingdom"  of  premillen- 
nialism,  in  my  judgment,  has  lost  much  of  its  force.  What 
the  opponents  of  the  premillennial  view  of  the  kingdom  must 
now  do  to  win  the  argument  is  to  show  that  our  Lord  will 
never  return  to  earth  in  glory  personally  and  visibly. 

It  should  hardly  be  necessary  to  point  out  that  in  the 
Word  of  God  it  is  nothing  new  to  find  a  spiritual  cause  pro¬ 
ducing  tangible  effects  in  the  area  of  sense  experience.  On 
this  point  the  personal  testimony  of  the  late  Ananias  and  his 
wife  Sapphira  would  be  very  impressive.  These  two  people 
lived  in  the  very  beginning  of  that  historical  era  when,  as  it 
is  claimed  by  some,  God  established  a  spiritual  kingdom 
among  men.  But  they  learned  by  bitter  e^q^erience  that  a 
spiritual  force  can  operate  in  a  physical  world.  Berldiof ,  in 
criticizing  the  idea  that  God  will  use  force  in  the  establishing 
of  His  kingdom,  seems  to  feel  that  there  is  something  utterly 
incongruous  between  spiritual  power  and  physical  effects, 
and  that  any  such  effects  in  the  material  world  cannot  be  due 
to  the  power  of  God's  Spirit  (The  Kingdom  of  God,  p.  174). 
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But  Ananias  and  his  wife  certainly  died  a  sudden  physical 
death  because  they  had  lied  to  the  Holy  Ghost.  As  to  the 
question  of  whether  a  display  of  force  could  have  any  salu¬ 
tary  results  in  the  kingdom  of  God,  which  Berkhof  seems  to 
doubt,  Luke  is  careful  to  describe  the  effect  of  the  death  of 
Ananias  and  Sapphira  thus:  "And  great  fear  came  iq>on  all  the 
church,  and  upon  as  many  as  heard  these  things"  (Acts  Sdl). 

The  notion  that  a  spiritual  kingdom  can  have  no  relation 
to  considerations  which  are  the  stuff  of  physical  existence, 
is  one  of  the  strangest  idols  ever  constructed  in  the  cave  of 
the  human  mind.  God  is  spirit  and  wherever  His  power 
breaks  supernaturally  into  the  system  of  nature,  the  cause 
may  properly  be  called  spiritual,  whatever  the  effect  may  be, 
whether  the  healing  of  a  disease,  the  raising  of  a  dead  body, 
the  regeneration  of  a  sinner,  or  the  setting  up  of  a  political 
state  on  the  earth.  The  kingdom  established  at  Sinai  was  not 
an  earthly  kingdom,  although  it  was  on  the  earth.  It  was  a 
spiritual  kingdom  which  came  down  from  heaven  historically 
into  the  world  of  physical  existence  by  the  supernatural  agen¬ 
cy  of  God  Himself.  If  we  hold  fast  this  truth,  we  shall  have 
less  difficulty  dealing  with  philosophically  inclined  theologi¬ 
ans  who  seem  to  feel  that  there  is  something  degrading  about 
the  idea  of  a  spiritual  kingdom  established  on  earth  in  control 
of  human  affairs  in  the  realm  of  sense  experience. 

THE  THEOLOGICAL  CONFUSION 

One  particular  thing  in  this  connection  that  seems  to  dis¬ 
turb  some  theologians  is  the  thought  of  a  kingdom  in  which 
the  glorified  Christ  with  His  risen  saints  will  be  mingling 
with  men  of  flesh  and  blood  on  the  earth.  To  illustrate  this 
point,  I  shall  quote  from  Berkhof's  final  paragraph  in  his 
book  The  Kingdom  of  God.  The  author  first  states  the  pre- 
millennial  view  as  follows:  "Jesus  Christ,  the  glorified  Lord 
will  be  seated  upon  the  throne  at  Jerusalem.  And  the  risen 
and  immortal  saints  will  reign  with  him  'the  thousand  years. ' 
And  besides  these  there  will  be  also  men  in  the  flesh,  both 
of  the  Jewish  and  of  other  nations,  some  converted  and  others 
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unconverted.  They  will  all  share  in  the  glory  of  the  King¬ 
dom,  and  all  enjoy  the  open  vision  of  Jesus  Christ.  ”  Then 
with  considerable  indignation  Berkhof  exclaims,  "With  Brown 
we  too  would  call  out,  ’What  a  mongrel  state  of  things  is  this! 
What  an  abhorred  mixture  of  things  totally  inconsistent  with 
each  other.  ’  This  representation  is  not  warranted  by  Scrip¬ 
ture  and  grates  upon  our  Christian  sensibility.  Beet  truly 
says:  'We  cannot  conceive  mingled  together  on  the  same 
planet  some  who  have  yet  to  die  and  others  who  have  passed 
through  death  and  will  die  no  more.  Such  confusion  of  the 
present  age  with  the  age  to  come  is  in  the  last  degree  unlike¬ 
ly’"  (p.  176). 

Here  we  have  a  prime  example  of  the  influence  of  philo¬ 
sophic  dualism  in  Christian  theology.  If  Plato  were  living 
today,  giving  a  series  of  lectures  on  the  millennial  question, 
he  might  very  well  employ  the  exact  language  of  Berkhof, 
Beet,  et  al.  Certainly  in  his  philosophically  sensitive  soul 
he  would  regard  with  abhorrence  the  idea  of  a  spiritual  king¬ 
dom  having  any  genuine  and  worth-while  relation  to  the  world 
oi  sense  experience.  But  the  writers  of  Holy  Scripture  are 
not  bound  by  any  such  philosophical  prejudices.  While  they 
recognized  the  reality  of  both  mind  and  matter,  of  both  spir¬ 
it  and  body,  to  them  there  was  not  only  one  God  but  also  one 
world.  And  in  this  universe  of  God  there  is  no  unbridgeable 
chasm  between  that  which  is  physical  and  that  which  is  spir¬ 
itual.  In  the  Garden  of  Eden,  God  who  is  spirit  walks  and 
talks  with  man  made  of  the  dust  of  the  ground  (Gen.  3:8-10). 
The  Lord  Himself  with  two  angels  is  entertained  in  the  tent 
of  Abraham  (Gen.  18).  To  Moses  the  Lord  spoke  face  to  face 
"as  a  man  speaketh  unto  his  friend"  (Ex.  33:11).  But  the  in¬ 
carnation  of  the  eternal  Son  in  a  body  of  flesh  and  blood  is 
the  supreme  demonstration  that  there  is  no  inherent  or  nec¬ 
essary  antagonism  between  matter  and  spirit.  This  is  to  say 
nothing  of  the  risen  Christ  appearing  over  and  over  to  men 
and  women  in  the  flesh,  mingling  with  them,  eating  with 
them,  and  teaching  them  for  the  space  of  forty  days. 

The  entire  history  of  divine  revelation  bears  no  uncer¬ 
tain  witness  that  the  penetration  of  spirit  into  the  physical 
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realm  of  nature  is  never  regarded  as  something  strange,  ab¬ 
normal  or  incongruous.  It  is  true  that  human  sin  has  intro¬ 
duced  a  limiting  factor  into  the  situation.  Man  did  lose  his 
personal  fellowship  with  God.  But  sin  itself  at  bottom  is  a 
spiritual  problem.  While  its  effects  are  most  apparent  in  the 
physical  realm,  matter  is  not  an  evil  in  itself.  The  ancient 
error  of  Gnosticism  has  been  universally  rejected  by  ortho¬ 
dox  theologians,  yet  its  baneful  shadow  still  hangs  over  cer¬ 
tain  areas  of  Eschatology.  This  alleged  abhorrence  at  the 
thought  of  any  intermingling  of  the  spiritual  and  the  material 
in  a  future  millennial  kingdom  is  not  necessarily  a  normal 
reaction  of  the  human  reason.  It  is  rather  what  the  psychol¬ 
ogists  have  called  a  "learned  reaction. "  The  Apostle  Paul, 
well  schooled  in  the  philosophies  of  his  day,  solenmly  warned 
against  this  danger:  "Beware  lest  any  man  spoil  you  through 
^i^  philosophy  and  vain  deceit,  after  the  tradition  of  men 
.  .  .  and  not  after  Christ"  (Col.  2:8).  And  the  next  verse 
makes  it  clear  that  the  warning  had  to  do  with  a  false  dualism 
which  would  later  develop  into  the  historic  school  of  Gnosti¬ 
cism,  but  which  already  was  present  in  Paul's  day:  "For  in 
him  ^hrisQ  dwelleth  all  the  fulness  of  the  Godhead  bodily 
^omatiko^."  The  incarnate  Son  of  God,  in  whose  body  both 
deity  and  humanity  dwelt  together  in  perfect  union,  is  still 
the  most  complete  answer  to  all  Gnostic  tendencies,  whether 
ancient  or  modern. 

It  is  only  fair  to  say  that  Berkhof,  from  whose  scholarly 
book  I  have  quoted  above,  recognizes  that  spiritual  and  ma¬ 
terial  blessings  can  dwell  together  in  the  final  stage  of  the 
kingdom  without  any  necessary  incongruity  or  discord.  In 
fact,  in  generous  vein  he  concedes  that  the  premillennial 
view  of  the  kingdom  has  done  some  service  as  an  antidote  to 
the  "one-sided  spiritual  conception  of  the  Kingdom."  He  says, 
"It  reminds  us  of  the  fact  that  the  Kingdom  of  God  is  some¬ 
thing  more  than  the  purely  spiritual  invisible  reign  of  God  in 
the  hearts  of  men;  and  that  in  the  future  it  will  find  expres¬ 
sion  also  in  a  visible  external  organization.  It  corrects  the 
mistaken  idea  that  the  Kingdom  consists  only  in  spiritual 
gifts  and  spiritual  graces,  and  teaches  us  to  look  with  confi- 
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dence  for  a  material  creation  of  resplendent  beauty.  In  view 
of  the  prophetic  utterances  to  which  it  directs  our  attention, 
the  erroneous  impression  that  the  future  Kingdom  will  offer 
enjoyments  only  to  the  soul,  is  swept  away  by  the  glad  assur¬ 
ances  that  it  will  afford  rich  and  varied  material  blessings 
as  well”  (p.  158).  I  doubt  whether  even  the  late  C.  I.  Sco¬ 
field  could  have  written  any  finer  words  on  the  point  at  issue. 
They  prove  that  Berkhof  is  not  basically  a  Platonist  in  his 
philosophy.  If  I  understand  him  rightly,  Berkhof  has  no  se¬ 
rious  objection  to  the  mingling  of  spiritual  and  material 
blessings  in  the  final  and  eternal  state.  But  he  just  does  not 
like  the  idea  of  such  a  mingling  of  things  in  a  millennial  king¬ 
dom  this  side  of  the  eternal  state. 

THE  BIBLICAL  USAGE 

While  time  does  not  permit  any  adequate  discussion  of 
the  Biblical  usage  of  the  Greek  adjective  pneumatikos ,  at 
least  something  should  be  said.  It  occurs  twenty-six  times 
in  the  New  Testament,  twice  in  adverbial  form.  In  itself  the 
term  does  not  necessarily  connote  something  morally  good; 
in  Ephesians  6:12  the  demonic  hosts  are  called  pneumatika. 
Nor  does  the  term  necessarily  exclude  the  idea  of  physical 
substance;  in  1  Corinthians  15:44  the  resurrection  body  of  the 
Christian  is  named  a  soma  pneumatikon.  With  reference  to 
the  things  of  God,  which  is  its  general  connection,  the  mean¬ 
ing  of  pneumatikos  is  something  ’’emanating  from  the  Divine 
Spirit,  or  exhibiting  its  effects  and  so  its  character: ”  that  is, 
something  ’’produced  by  the  sole  power  of  God  himself  with¬ 
out  natural  instrumentality,  supernatural”  (Thayer,  Lexicon 
of  the  New  Testament,  p.  523,  3.  a).  Therefore,  the  term 
may  be  used  to  designate  a  divine  origin  or  cause,  and  also 
to  describe  the  effects  produced  by  such  a  cause  in  any  realm 
whatsoever,  whether  physical  or  metaphysical.  If  we  hold 
fast  to  this  general  idea  we  cannot  slip  into  unnecessarily 
narrow  definitions. 

Consider,  as  an  excellent  example  of  the  broad  New  Tes¬ 
tament  use  of  the  term,  the  text  in  1  Corinthians  10:3  where 
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Paul  affirms  that  the  Israelites  "did  all  eat  the  same  spirit¬ 
ual  food."  What  was  this  food?  Well,  the  Old  Testament 
record  seems  perfectly  clear;  but  let  A.  T.  Robertson  an¬ 
swer;  "The  reference  is  to  the  manna  which  is  termed  'spir-. 
itual'  by  reason  of  its  supernatural  character"  (Word  Pictures 
in  the  New  Testament,  IV,  151).  Now  all  sorts  of  explana¬ 
tions  have  been  offered  as  to  the  identity  of  this  strange  food 
which  Israel  ate  for  forty  years  in  the  wilderness,  but  no 
reputable  scholar  ever  suggested  that  it  was  not  a  physical 
substance.  The  people  ground  it  in  mills,  beat  it  in  mortars, 
baked  it  or  boiled  it;  it  had  a  certain  appearance  and  its  taste 
was  described;  if  kept  too  long  it  even  bred  worms  (Ex.  16 
and  Num.  11).  Yet  the  Apostle  Paul,  guided  by  the  Holy 
Spirit,  says  this  manna  was  "spiritual  food. "  Meyer,  com¬ 
menting  on  Paul's  statement,  well  says,  "It  was,  althou^ 
material  in  itself  ...  a  food  of  supernatural,  divine,  and 
spiritual  origin"  (Commentary  on  the  New  Testament,  sub 
voce). 

Without  pursuing  this  point  any  further,  I  close  by  ob¬ 
serving  that  if,  in  the  Word  of  God,  a  spiritual  food  can 
breed  worms,  we  should  not  be  afraid  to  speak  of  the  coming 
millennial  kingdom  on  earth  as  a  spiritual  kingdom;  and  we 
need  not  be  too  much  disturbed  by  the  taunt  of  some  opponents 
to  the  effect  that  the  kingdom  of  premillennialism  is  a  "mon¬ 
grel"  mixture  of  things  which  are  abhorrent  one  to  the  other. 


Winona  Lake,  Indiana 
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SIGNIFICANCE  FOR  BIBLICAL  STUDY 
OF  THE  NEW  MANUSCRIPT  FINDS 

By  Merrill  F.  Unger,  Th.  D. ,  Ph.  D. 

THE  DATE  AND  CONTENTS  OF  THE  DEAD 
SEA  MANUSCRIPTS 

The  last  eight  years  have  witnessed  phenomenal  archeo¬ 
logical  discoveries  in  Palestine  which  are  of  tremendous 
importance  to  Biblical  studies  and  which  are  revolutionizing 
the  approach  to  the  text  of  the  Old  Testament  as  well  as  the 
background  of  the  New  Testament.  In  addition  the  new  man¬ 
uscript  material  is  shedding  a  flood  of  li^t  on  the  intertes- 
tamental  period  from  Malachi  to  John  the  Baptist. 

Since  1947  when  a  Bedouin  shepherd  stumbled  upon  a 
cave  south  of  Jericho  containing  many  scrolls  of  leather  cov¬ 
ered  with  Hebrew  and  Aramaic  writing,  besides  some  600 
fragmentary  inscriptions,  the  archeological  world  has  been 
set  agog  as  a  result  of  the  historical  and  philological  impor¬ 
tance  of  this  new  material.  In  1952  new  caves  containing 
fragments  of  later  scrolls  inscribed  in  Hebrew,  Greek  and 
Aramaic  were  found.  The  announcement  of  these  startling 
archeological  discoveries  has  been  followed  by  the  news  of 
the  recovery  of  additional  manuscripts  in  still  other  caves  in 
and  around  the  Dead  Sea  area  (James  L.  Kelso,  "The  Arche¬ 
ology  of  Qumran, "  Journal  of  Biblical  Literature.  LXXXIV, 
Sept. ,  1955,  pp.  141-46). 

THE  DATE  OF  THE  SCROLLS 

Despite  the  fact  that  a  series  of  fantastic  attacks  were 
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made  against  the  antiquity  and  even  the  authenticity  of  the 
original  group  of  these  documents,  three  lines  of  evidence 
demonstrate  that  they  have  been  correctly  dated  by  W,  F. 
Albright  and  other  competent  paleographers  well  before  A.  D. 
70  (W.  F.  Albright,  The  Bible  After  Twenty  Years  of  Arche¬ 
ology,"  1932-1952,  in  Religion  in  Life  XXI,  4,  1952,  p.  540). 

The  first  line  of  evidence  is  that  of  radiocarbon  count, 
which  dates  the  linen  in  which  the  scrolls  were  wrapped  to  a 
general  era  about  175  B.  C.  to  A.  D.  225  (cf.  O.  R,  Sellers, 
"Radiocarbon  Dating  of  Cloth  from  the  Ain  Feshka  Cave, " 
Bulletin  of  the  American  School  of  Oriental  Research,  123, 
Oct. ,  1951,  pp.  24  f).  More  precise  is  the  paleogr^hic  ev¬ 
idence.  The  forms  of  the  letters  employed  by  the  various 
scribes  in  the  recovered  scrolls  represent  a  period  of  more 
than  a  century.  The  letters  themselves  are  intermediate  be¬ 
tween  the  known  script  of  the  third  century  B.C.  and  the 
middle  of  the  first  century  A.  D.  Albright  says  "All  compe¬ 
tent  students  of  writing  conversant  with  the  available  materi¬ 
als  and  with  paleographic  method"  date  the  scrolls  "in  the 
250  years  before  A.  D.  70"  (op.  cit. ,  p.  540). 

Frank  M.  Cross,  as  a  result  of  an  intensive  study  of 
the  evidence  of  the  manuscripts  from  Qumran,  defines  three 
periods:  An  archaic  period,  about  200-150  B.C. ,  a  Hasmo- 
nean  period,  about  150-30  B.C.,  and  a  Herodian  period, 
about  30  B.C.  to  A.D.  70  ("The  Oldest  Manuscripts  From 
Qumran"  in  the  Journal  of  Biblical  Literature,  LXXIV,  Sept. , 
1955,  p.  164).  Professor  Cross  shows  that  the  preponder¬ 
ating  majority  of  the  manuscripts  from  Qumran  stem  from 
the  second  and  third  periods,  especially  the  latter  half  of  the 
second  period  and  the  latter  part  of  the  third  period  (ibid. , 
also  "The  Manuscripts  of  the  Dead  Sea  Caves"  in  Biblical 
Archeologist.  XVn,  1,  Feb.,  1954,  p.  20).  This  coincides 
with  the  periods  when  activity  at  Khirbet  Qumran  was  at  its 
height,  as  the  excavations  at  this  most-important  manuscript- 
yielding  site  located  about  seven  miles  south  of  Jericho  on 
the  western  shore  of  the  Dead  Sea,  have  shown  (see  Pere  de 
Vaux,  "Fouilles  au  Khirbet  Qumran, "  Revue  BiblicRie.  LXI, 
1954,  pp.  231-36).  The  cave  yielding  the  Dead  Sea  Scrolls 
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was  sealed  sometime  between  50  B.C.  and  A.  D.  70. 

Later  finds  from  the  first  cave  date  partly  from  that 
period  and  partly  from  the  second  century  A.  D.  when  coming 
from  later  caves.  The  later  fragments  are  inscribed  in  a 
script  which  is  quite  a  bit  later  and  is  intermediate  between 
the  Dead  Sea  Scrolls  and  the  earliest  previously  known  He¬ 
brew  fragments  on  parchment  and  on  papyrus  from  the  third 
and  fourth  centuries  A.  D. 

Greatly  augmented  numbers  of  recovered  documents, 
some  considerably  earlier  than  the  earliest  of  the  finds  at 
Cave  One  at  Qumran,  as  well  as  later  than  the  latest  of  them, 
make  it  possible  for  the  paleographer  to  outline  the  history 
of  the  development  of  the  script  and  "render  incredible  any 
attempt  to  date  the  Qumran  scrolls  after  70  A.  D. "  (Frank  M. 
Cross,  Biblical  Archeologist,  XVn,  1,  Feb. ,  1954,  p.  20). 

THE  CONTENTS  OF  THE  SCROLLS 

The  contents  of  the  new  manuscripts  from  the  Dead  Sea 
caves  are  partly  Biblical  and  partly  intertestamental.  The 
Biblical  material  includes  two  scrolls  of  Isaiah,  one  of  which 
is  complete,  and  most  of  the  first  two  chapters  of  Habakkuk 
beside  fragments  of  practically  all  of  the  Old  Testament  books 
except  Chronicles,  Ezra-Nehemiah  and  Kings. 

Of  the  fragmentary  manuscripts,  the  majority  are  from 
the  Pentateuchal  books  and  Isaiah.  However,  fragments  of 
Psalms,  Jeremiah  and  Daniel  are  numerous.  There  is  good 
promise  that  when  all  the  Qumran  material  has  been  studied, 
as  many  as  a  hundred  Biblical  manuscripts  will  have  been 
found. 

The  Isaiah  Scroll,  found  in  1947  in  the  initial  manuscript 
discovery,  has  remained  the  most  famous  of  the  finds.  This 
con4)lete  document  of  Isaiah  quite  understandably  created  a 
sensation  since  it  was  the  first  major  Biblical  manuscript  of 
great  antiquity  ever  to  be  recovered.  Interest  in  it  was  es¬ 
pecially  keen  since  it  antedates  by  more  than  a  thousand  years 
the  oldest  Hebrew  texts  preserved  in  the  Masoretic  tradition, 
which  is  the  basis  of  all  recent  Biblical  translations  and 
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which  does  not  go  back  earlier  than  A.  D.  900.  It  is  this  fact 
that  makes  the  Dead  Sea  Scrolls  containing  the  Hebrew  text 
of  the  entire  Book  of  Isaiah  and  dating  as  early  as  125-100 
B.C.  not  only  "the  greatest  manuscript  discovery  of  modern 
times"  (W.  F.  Albright,  Biblical  Archeologist.  XI,  3,  Sept., 
1948,  p.  55),  but  constitutes  the  documents  themselves  "the 
oldest  existing  manuscripts  of  the  Bible  in  any  language" 
(John  C.  Trever,  Bulletin  of  American  Schools  of  Oriental 
Research,  113,  Feb.,  1949,  p.  23). 

In  the  original  batch  of  manuscripts  of  1947  was  also  a 
Commentary  on  Habakkuk  and  the  Manual  of  Discipline  of  the 
pre-Christian  Jewish  sect  of  the  Essenes.  In  the  manuscripts 
purchased  by  the  Hebrew  University  at  Jerusalem  was  a  later 
Isaiah  scroll,  more  conformed  to  the  traditional  Hebrew 
text,  and  a  document  called  "War  between  the  Children  of 
Light  and  Darkness,"  evidently  a  work  growing  out  of  the 
Maccabean  struggles  against  Greek  paganism (168-137  B.C.). 
There  was  also  a  collection  of  psalms. 

In  February-March,  1949,  the  first  cave  was  excavated 
by  two  well-known  Palestinian  archeologists — Pere  de  Vaux 
and  Lankester  Harding.  Numerous  fragments  of  documents 
initially  discovered  in  the  cave  were  recovered,  including 
fragments  of  Genesis,  Deuteronomy  and  Judges,  together 
with  a  fragment  of  Leviticus  in  Old  Hebrew  script.  Non- 
Bibllcal  finds  included  a  fragment  of  the  Book  of  Jubilees,  a 
work  related  to  the  Enoch  literature,  and  some  unknown  ma¬ 
terial.  ^ 

From  1951  to  1954  the  Essene  community  center  at 
Khirbet  Kumran  was  excavated,  revealing  remains  of  "a 
large  rectangular  structure  which  served  ...  as  the  center 
of  the  communal  life  of  the  Sect  whose  members  copied  and 
preserved  the  MSS  that  were  hidden  in  the  caves  nearby" 
(Charles  T.  Fritsch,  Journal  of  Biblical  Literature,  LXXIV, 
Sept. ,  1955,  p.  174).  It  is  evident  that  the  members  of  the 
Sect  themselvea  inhabited  the  caves  and  after  death  were  in¬ 
terred  in  the  large  cemetery  between  the  main  Community 
Building  and  the  shores  of  the  Dead  Sea. 

Shortly  after  the  excavations  another  cave  was  found  at 
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Qumran  jdelding  fragments  of  Ruth,  Isaiah,  Psalms,  Exodus, 
Jubilees  and  a  liturgical  document,  which  were  bought  by  the 
Ecole  Biblique  and  the  Palestine  Museum.  Still  another  Qum¬ 
ran  cave  yielded  inscribed  copper  strips,  tightly  rolled  up, 
constituting  a  problem  for  modem  science  to  unroll. 

In  1952  new  caves  at  Murabba  ‘at  in  another  part  of  the 
’’howling  desert”  yielded  principally  second  century  A.  D. 
documents  in  Hebrew,  Aramaic  and  Greek,  including  a  few 
Biblical  texts  of  Genesis,  Exodus,  Deuteronomy  and  Isaiah. 
Of  special  interest  are  several  Hebrew  letters  recovered, 
written  by  Simon  ben  Kaseba  (bar  Cocheba),  leader  of  the 
Revolt  of  A.D.  132-35,  to  guerrilla  troops  in  the  Murabba 
‘at  region.  A  notable  exception  to  the  second  century  A.D. 
date  of  this  material  is  an  archaic  Hebrew  papyrus  piece, 
actually  a  palimpsest,  giving  a  list  of  names  and  numbers 
and  dating  from  the  sixth  century  B.C. 

In  the  same  general  area  other  caves  have  been  found. 
One  group  from  Khirbet  Mird,  northeast  of  Mar  Saba,  con¬ 
tained  Arabic  papyri,  Greek  and  Christo-Palestinian  Syrian 
documents,  with  fragments  of  Biblical  codices,  all  dating 
from  late  Byzantine  and  early  Arabic  periods.  Another  lot 
dates  from  the  period  of  the  bulkof  the  Murabba  ‘at  material. 
Among  this  group  is  a  version  of  the  Minor  Prophets  in  Greek 
and  a  corpus  of  Nabataean  papyri,  both  being  of  great  Bibli¬ 
cal  and  historical  importance. 

The  large  and  ever-increasing  fund  of  manuscripts.  Bib¬ 
lical  and  non-Biblical,  particularly  from  the  Qumran  caves, 
is  challenging  the  energy  and  ingenuity  of  scholars  to  their 
full  capacity.  It  is  difficult  as  yet  to  predict  the  full  import 
of  this  great  body  of  Biblical  material  on  textual  criticism  of 
the  Old  Testament,  but  the  contribution  to  this  most  needy 
field  will  certainly  be  far-reaching.  Vastly  increased  knowl¬ 
edge  of  the  reliability  of  the  Septuagint  readings  in  textual 
criticism  is  bound  to  result. 

Historically  the  inter-Biblical  period  and  the  develop¬ 
ment  of  sectarian  Judaism  will  be  much  better  understood. 
The  background  of  the  New  Testament  will  also  be  brightly 
illuminated,  and  results  which  are  bound  to  affect  New  Tes- 
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tament  criticism  are  already  assured.  Radical  late-date 
theories  of  the  Gospel  of  John,  which  place  the  book  after 
A.  D.  150  or  later  on  the  ground  that  the  conceptual  imagery 
is  Gnostic,  are  shown  to  be  imtenable.  The  Dead  Sea  Scrolls 
prove  that  the  content  of  John's  Gospel  reflects  the  authentic 
Jewish  background  of  John  the  Baptist  and  Jesus,  not  that  of 
later  times,  and  reflect  ideas  and  influences  illustrated  in 
intertestamental  literature. 
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THE  MESSAGE  OF  JOHN  THE  BAPTIST 

By  S.  Lewis  Johnson,  Jr.,  Th.D. 

That  John  the  Baptist  is  an  important  Biblioal  character 
could  be  gleaned  from  just  one  statement  of  our  Lord.  That 
statement  is  found  in  Matthew  11:11,  "Verily  I  say  unto  you. 
Among  them  that  are  bom  of  women  there  hath  not  risen  a 
greater  than  John  the  Baptist:  notwithstanding  he  that  is  least 
in  the  kingdom  of  heaven  is  greater  than  he."  Add  to  this  the 
fact  that  he  also  is  referred  to  in  two  of  the  Old  Testament 
prophets  (cf.  Isa.  40:3-5;  Mai.  3:1)  and  the  point  is  demon¬ 
strated  clearly. 

John  was  a  rugged  type  of  person,  a  stern  John  Knox 
kind  of  character  who  thundered  out  "the  way  of  the  Lord"  to 
a  stiffnecked  generation.  His  Old  Testament  counterpart  is 
Elijah,  to  whom  he  is  likened  (cf.  Luke  1:17),  and  whose 
ministry  also  was  filled  with  the  announcement  of  judgment. 
And  both  were  dressed  in  fashions  that  fitted  their  ministries. 
Of  Elijah  it  is  written  that  "He  was  an  hairy  man,  and  girt 
with  a  girdle  of  leather  about  his  loins"  (2  Kings  1:8),  while 
of  John  Matthew  states,  "And  the  same  John  had  his  raiment 
of  camel's  hair,  and  leathern  girdle  about  his  loins;  and  his 
meat  was  locusts  and  wild  honey"  (3:4). 

\nd  yet  this  rugged  and  stern  character,  although  his 
message  was  not,  humanly  speaking,  "geared  for  the  times," 
had  a  tremendous  influence  on  his  contemporaries.  John  was 
popular,  for  the  crowds  flocked  to  hear  him  and  receive  his 
baptism.  Can[^)bell  Morgan  describes  his  ministry  as  at¬ 
tractive,’  convictive,  and  invective  (G.  Campbell  Morgan, 
The  Gospel  According  to  Matthew,  p.  22).  John's  ministry. 
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however,  was  not  popular  in  the  sense  that  he  was  successful 
in  influencing  the  majority  to  turn  to  the  way  of  the  Lord.  In 
fact,  it  was  just  the  opposite.  His  work  led  to  his  imprison¬ 
ment  (cf.  Matt.  4:12)  and  death  (cf.  14:  ^-12).  In  this  the 
servant  was  not  above  his  Master.  But  it  must  have  been  ex¬ 
pected.  A  minister  of  the  truth  does  not  luive  a  lengthy  ten¬ 
ure  of  service  when  called  to  pronounce  judgment,  at  least 
as  a  general  rule.  And  John  began  by  calling  certain  of  his 
congregation  "O  generation  of  vipers"  (3:7).  He  must  have 
felt  that  when  the  "love-offering"  wa&  taken  upl 

But  what  was  the  message  of  this  imusual  man?  His 
words  assume  importance  in  view  of  the  fact  that  he  is  an 
important  character.  And  how  is  his  message  related  to  the 
argument  of  the  Gospel  of  Matthew?  In  a  previous  article 
(cf.  S.  Lewis  Johnson,  Jr. ,  "The  Argument  of  Matthew, " 
Bibliotheca  Sacra,  112:143-53,  April-June,  1955)  the  argu¬ 
ment  of  the  Gospel  was  outlined,  and  John's  nodnlstry  was 
mentioned.  It  is  now  the  writer's  intention  to  examine  in 
more  detail  the  B^tist's  message,  with  en^ihasis  being 
given  to  Matthew's  aocoimt  of  it. 

THE  COMMAND  TO  REPENT 

At  the  root  of  John's  message  is  the  command  to  repent. 
Each  of  the  Synoptics  mentions  the  term  (cf.  Matt.  3:2;  Mark 
1:4;  Luke  3:3).  In  fact,  it  can  be  said  that  this  is  the  princi¬ 
pal  term  that  John  used  in  connection  with  the  message  that 
he  preached.  It  is  true  that  we  find  written  in  the  Gospel  of 
John,  "The  same  came  for  witness,  that  he  might  bear  wit¬ 
ness  of  the  light,  that  all  might  believe  through  him"  (1:7), 
but  the  emphasis  in  John's  preaching  is  upon  the  term  repent. 

In  ascertaining  the  message  of  the  B^tist,  then,  it  is 
essential  that  an  understanding  be  gained  of  the  meaning  of 
repentance.  The  verb  used  in  Matthew  3:2  is  metanoeO. 
This  verb,  derived  from  the  preposition  meta  and  the  verb 
noeo,  means  literally  to  change  one's  mind  (G.  Abbott-Smith, 
A  Manual  Greek  Lexicon  of  the  New  Testament,  p.  287). 
One  might  seriously  question  the  rendering  "repent, "  since 
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that  English  word  is  derived  from  the  Latin  paenlteo,  which 
means  to  make  sorry.  The  emphasis  of  the  Greek  word, 
however,  is  not  on  the  feelings  but  on  the  mind  or  purpose  of 
the  individual  who  repents.  John  did  not  call  on  his  congre¬ 
gation  to  be  sorry,  but  to  change  their  mind  or  purpose  to¬ 
ward  their  sins  and  the  salvation  God  was  bringing  throu^ 
the  King. 

Many  have  seen  in  John's  message  of  repentance  a  direct 
connection  with  the  message  of  the  Old  Testament  prophets. 
They  frequently  called  upon  Israel  to  turn  to  God  from  their 
backslidden  condition,  using  the  Hebrew  verb  shuv  (cf .  Joel 
2:12;  Isa.  55:7;  Ezek.  33:11,  15).  In  fact,  as  Robertson  has 
noted,  the  Old  Syriac  rendering  of  Matthew  3:2  has  "turn  ye" 
for  its  rendering  of  metanoeite  (A.  T.  Robertson,  Word  Pic¬ 
tures  in  the  New  Testament,  I,  24). 

What  has  been  said  so  far  is  not  meant  in  any  way  to  con¬ 
tradict  John  1:7  with  its  "believe."  The  command  to  repent 
normally  precedes  the  call  to  faith,  for  one  contains  a  nega¬ 
tive  emphasis  and  the  other  a  positive. 

To  sum  up,  then,  one  might  say  that  John's  command  to 
repent  was  a  request  for  God's  earthly  people  to  turn  from 
their  sins  and  toward  the  One  coming  after  him  who  was 
mightier  than  he. 

THE  REASONS  FOR  REPENTANCE 

One  might  logically  ask  this  question  at  this  point,  "Why 
did  John  ask  God's  earthly  people  to  repent?"  The  complete 
answer  to  this  natural  question  is  not  found  in  any  one  of  the 
gospels,  although  Mark  comes  nearest  a  full  e3q;}lanation.  As 
a  matter  of  fact,  there  are  several  reasons  why  John  pro¬ 
claimed  the  need  of  repentance. 

The  first  reason  might  be  called  a  soteriologlcal  reason. 
This  is  referred  to  in  Mark  1:4  where  Mark  writes,  "John 
came,  who  baptized  in  the  wilderness  and  preached  the  bap¬ 
tism  of  repentance  unto  remission  of  sins. "  There  are  sev¬ 
eral  questions  of  a  minor  character  which  may  be  dismissed 
with  little  discussion.  One  is  the  question  concerning  the 
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origin  of  John's  baptism.  Did  it  come  from  Old  Testament 
purificatory  rites,  as  the  absence  of  words  of  explanation  in 
the  New  Testament  might  suggest  (cf.  Alfred  Edersheim, 
The  Life  and  Times  of  Jesus  the  Messiah,  I,  273;  Henry  Al¬ 
ford,  The  Greek  Testament,  I,  21;  Robertson,  op.  cit. , 
I,  23)?  Or,  is  it  to  be  traced  to  proselyte  baptism  (cf.  Carl 
H.  Kraeling,  John  the  Baptist,  pp.  95-122;  Edersheim,  op. 
cit. ,  n,  745-47)  ?  If  to  the  latter  there  may  be  an  analogy  to 
the  Exodus  and  the  baptism  "unto  Moses"  (1  Cor.  10:2).  The 
baptism  of  John  would  be  that  required  for  participation  in 
the  final  deliverance  of  Israel,  that  deliverance  connected 
with  the  second  coming  of  Christ  and  the  establishment  of  His 
kingdom  (cf.  Jer.  23:5-8).  The  question  is  interesting  but 
difficult  to  solve  conclusively. 

A  second  question  concerns  the  relation  of  the  rite  of 
baptism  to  the  remission  of  sins.  Of  course,  some  contend 
that  the  rite  conferred  remission.  They  would  read  the  phrase 
with  this  emphasis,  a  baptism  of  repentance  unto  remission 
of  sins,  linking  the  eis  aphesin  directly  to  the  baptisma 
(Mark  1:4).  It  is  hardly  necessary  to  point  out  that  such  an 
interpretation  does  violence  to  the  spirit  of  the  entire  Word 
of  God.  In  addition,  it  does  violence  to  other  New  Testament 
statements  regarding  John's  message  and  ministry.  For  ex¬ 
ample,  Luke  in  relating  the  Benedictus  of  Zacharias  points 
out  that  John's  ministry  would  "...  give  knowledge  of  sal¬ 
vation  unto  his  people  in  the  remission  of  their  sins,  because 
of  the  tender  mercy  of  our  God  ..."  (Luke  1:77,  78).  As  a 
matter  of  fact,  in  the  expression  that  Mark  uses  the  remis¬ 
sion  is  linked  to  the  repentance,  not  to  the  baptism.  It  is 
repentance  unto  remission  of  sins,  not  baptism  unto  remis¬ 
sion  of  sins.  The  baptism  was  only  the  outward  symbol  of 
the  inner  reality  of  repentance.  That  this  is  John's  meaning 
is  confirmed  by  the  charge  he  gives  the  Pharisees  and  Sad- 
ducees,  "Bring  forth  therefore  fruit  worthy  of  repentance" 
(Matt.  3:8).  John  points  to  repentance  as  the  source  of  new 
life  and  spiritual  fruit,  not  water  b£q)tism. 

It  can  be  said,  therefore,  that  one  of  the  principal  rea¬ 
sons  why  John  caUed  for  repentance  on  the  part  of  the  people 
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was  his  desire  for  their  personal  salvation.  He,  then,  ex¬ 
perienced  the  joy  of  pointing  men  to  the  ”...  the  Lamb  of 
God,  that  taketh  away  the  sin  of  the  world”  (John  1:29). 

Before  advancing  to  the  second  reason  for  John's  com¬ 
mand  to  rei>ent,  it  should  be  pointed  out  that,  while  John 
proclaimed  personal  salvation,  it  was  an  Old  Testament  sal¬ 
vation.  The  relationships  to  our  Lord  introduced  by  the 
Spirit's  coming  at  Pentecost  were  not  known  by  His  disciples. 
This  is  evident  from  a  consideration  of  Acts  19:1-7,  which 
relates  the  experience  of  Paul  with  certain  of  John's  disci¬ 
ples. 

The  second  reason  for  repentance  which  John  preached 
may  be  called  an  ecclesiological  one,  for  it  has  to  do  with 
the  baptism  of  the  Spirit.  According  to  Matthew  John  said, 
"I  indeed  b^tize  you  in  water  unto  repentance:  but  he  that 
cometh  after  me  is  mightier  than  I,  whose  shoes  I  am  not 
worthy  to  bear:  he  shall  baptize  you  in  the  Holy  Spirit  and  in 
fire”  (3:11).  With  John's  command  to  repent,  then,  there 
was  given  the  promise  of  the  b^tism  of  the  Spirit,  which 
took  place  on  the  Day  of  Pentecost  (cf.  Acts  11:15-17).  John 
does  not  reveal  the  full  significance  of  this  baptism.  In  fact, 
it  is  only  through  the  Apostle  Paul  that  one  may  learn  that 
this  b^tism  is  that  work  of  the  Spirit  which  places  a  believer 
in  Jesus  Christ  in  the  church,  which  is  His  body,  and  in  union 
with  Jesus  Christ  Himself  (cf.  1  Cor.  12:13;  Rom.  6:1-11). 
Yet,  John  did  announce  it  and  link  it  with  his  repentance 
proclamation,  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  it  could  not  be  realized 
until  the  time  of  the  coming  of  the  Spirit  at  Pentecost. 

A  third  reason  for  John's  call  to  repentance  is  empha¬ 
sized  by  Matthew.  It  may  be  called  an  eschatological  reason, 
because  it  has  to  do  with  national  salvation.  Matthew  writes 
that  John  preached  this  message,  "Repent  ye;  for  the  king¬ 
dom  of  heaven  is  at  hand”  (3:2).  This  statenaent  will  bear 
analysis.  For  example,  what  does  the  term  "kingdom  of 
heaven”  mean  here?  And  what  is  the  significance  of  the  verb 
"is  at  hand”? 

One  must  remember  that  there  are  at  least  three  king¬ 
dom  concepts  in  the  New  Testament.  The  word  kingdom  may 
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refer  to  the  eternal  invisible  kingdom,  that  kingdom  into 
which  all  believers  are  born  (cf.  John  3:3-5;  Acts  8:12;  Rom. 
14:7).  It  may  also  refer  to  the  earthly  mediatorial  kingdom 
of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  commonly  referred  to  as  the  mil¬ 
lennial  kingdom  (cf.  Matt.  4:17;  10:2;  Mark  1:15).  And  also 
the  term  may  refer  to  the  present  mystery  form  of  the  king¬ 
dom  (cf.  Matt.  13:34,  35,  41-43).  Obviously,  here  the  term 
"kingdom  of  heaven"  must  refer  to  the  millennial  kingdom, 
for  the  eternal  invisible  kingdom  was  always  present,  and 
the  mystery  form  of  the  kingdom  had  not  yet  been  revealed. 
In  addition,  in  view  of  the  fact  that  the  term  is  clearly  relat¬ 
ed  to  Daniel  (cf.  2:44;  4:26;  7:13,  14,  27)  and  was  never  de¬ 
fined  by  our  Lord,  He  must  have  intended  that  His  listeners 
understand  it  in  the  light  of  Old  Testament  usage.  Thus,  the 
answer  to  the  first  question  concerning  the  meaning  of  the 
term  "kingdom  of  heaven"  is  the  millennial  kingdom. 

The  significance  of  the  verb  eggiken  (ASV,  "is  at  hand") 
is  not  hard  to  find.  The  verb  means  to  draw  near.  John's 
message,  then,  is  this:  The  mediatorial  kingdom,  promised 
in  the  Old  Testament,  while  not  here,  is  near.  The  perfect 
tense,  with  its  indication  of  an  action  in  the  past  with  present 
continuing  results,  points  to  the  approach  of  the  kingdom  in 
the  approach  of  the  King.  He  is  now  here,  and,  therefore, 
the  kingdom  is  now  near.  The  only  question  is  the  attitude 
of  the  nation  to  Him. 

To  sum  up,  then,  one  might  say  this:  John  called  upon 
the  nation  to  repent,  turning  from  their  sins  and  to  their 
King,  because  the  promised  Old  Testament  kingdom  is  now 
near.  The  Old  Testament  prophets  called  upon  Israel  to  re¬ 
pent,  but  John  is  the  first  of  the  prophets  to  add  that  the  king¬ 
dom  is  at  hand.  Plummer  remarks,  "It  is  a  new  reason  for 
repentance  that  the  long-looked-for  Kingdom  would  come 
soon"  (Alfred  Plummer,  An  Exegetical  Commentary  on  the 
Gospel  of  Matthew,  p.  22). 

It  is  evident,  therefore,  from  this  analysis  of  John's 
message  that  it  is  wrong  to  say  John  did  not  preach  a  personal 
salvation.  He  did.  It  is  also  wrong  to  say  that  John  did  not 
announce  the  coming  of  the  millennial  kingdom.  He  did. 
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Thus,  both  a  personal  and  a  national  salvation  were  pro¬ 
claimed  by  him.  The  amillennial  system  of  interpretation, 
with  its  attempt  to  make  this  an  either/or  matter,  fails  to  do 
justice  to  the  text  of  John's  message.  John  preached  both  a 
personal  salvation,  involving  the  remission  of  sins  (Mark 
1:4),  and  a  national  salvation,  involving  the  establishment  of 
the  millennial  kingdom  with  Israel  delivered  out  of  the  hand 
of  their  enemies  (Matt.  3:2;  Luke  1:71-75).  The  premillen- 
nial  system  of  interpretation  does  justice  to  both  aspects  of 
his  message. 

THE  EVIDENCE  OF  REPENTANCE 

There  is  one  last  thing  that  calls  for  attention.  It  has 
already  been  pointed  out  that  the  water  baptism  of  John  did 
not  confer  remission  of  sins.  It  merely  confirmed  in  outward 
fashion  the  remission  that^ad  taken  place  on  the  basis  of  in¬ 
ward  repentance.  And  yet,  John  dM  preach  water  baptism! 
While  putting  it  in  its  proper  place,  still  John  did  not  consid¬ 
er  his  preaching  ministry  finished  until  those  who  responded 
to  the  announcement  of  the  King  and  His  kingdom  publicly 
professed  their  faith  in  baptism. 

There  is  a  temptation  at  this  point  to  make  an  applica¬ 
tion  to  the  present  age.  In  the  endeavor  to  make  plain  salva¬ 
tion  by  the  grace  of  God,  have  we  neglected  to  give  water 
baptism  its  proper  place  in  our  preaching?  Is  its  testimonial 
value  being  overlooked  ? 

It  would  seem  that  one  who  came  with  the  marvelous 
message  of  personal  and  national  salvation  would  have  been 
warmly  welcomed  by  his  hearers.  But  just  as  his  Lord  was 
rejected,  so  was  John  the  Forerunner.  The  one  who  went 
before  .  .  the  face  of  the  Lord  to  make  ready  his  ways" 
(Luke  1:76),  to  prepare  the  Israelites  for  their  Savior,  the 
coming  of  the  Spirit,  and  their  King,  was  unjustly  imprisoned 
and  cruelly  murdered.  It  was  said  of  him,  "He  hath  a  de¬ 
mon"  (Matt.  11:18).  Such  is  the  perversity  of  unbelief.  May 
God  help  author  and  reader  alike  to  profit  from  Israel's  fail¬ 
ure  and  John's  faithfulness. 

Dallas,  Texas 
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THE  INFLUENCE  OF  THE  SEPTUAGINT 
ON  THE  NEW  TESTAMENT  VOCABULARY 

By  Everett  F.  Harrison,  Th.  D.,  Ph.  D. 

A  reader  of  the  New  Testament  who  approaches  it  by 
way  of  familiarity  with  the  Old  Testament  is  likely  to  recog¬ 
nize  a  certain  similarity  of  structure  and  idiom,  but  he  will 
not  think  of  it  as  strange  because  his  mind  has  been  condi¬ 
tioned  by  the  reading  of  the  Old  Testament.  But  if  one  were 
to  come  to  the  reading  of  the  Greek  New  Testament  without 
this  background,  having  only  an  acc[ualntance  with  classical 
Greek,  let  us  say,  he  would  be  impressed  with  certain  fea¬ 
tures  that  would  strike  him  as  peculiar.  In  other  words,  he 
would  discover  that  the  New  Testament,  although  written  in  a 
language  to  which  he  is  accustomed,  possesses  constructions 
and  meanings  of  words  for  which  his  knowledge  of  classical 
Greek  provides  him  no  preparation.  These  are  especially 
marked  in  the  quotations,  but  also  characterize  the  composi¬ 
tion  of  the  various  books  to  a  greater  or  lesser  degree.  The 
technical  term  for  these  features  is  Semitism,  a  term  broad 
enough  to  include  both  Hebraism  and  Aramaism  (the  general 
subject  of  Semitisms  can  be  explored  to  good  advantage  in 
J.  H.  Moulton,  Grammar  of  New  Testament  Greek,  H,  411-85). 

SEMITISMS^ 

Even  Luke,  the  one  New  Testament  writer  who  can  be 
safely  judged  to  have  been  a  Gentile,  shows  Semitic  influence. 
In  his  case  it  is  chiefly  due,  no  doubt,  to  the  use  of  Semitic 
source  materials.  The  first  two  chapters  of  his  Gospel,  for 
example,  bear  evidences  of  Semitic  influence  to  a  marked 
degree.  One  instance  will  suffice  to  establish  the  point — the 
use  of  kai  egeneto  in  temporal  clauses,  a  recognized  Semi- 
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tism  (1:23,  41,  59;  2:15)  which  reflects  the  wayehi  ("and  it 
came  to  pass")  which  is  so  common  in  narrative  portions  of 
the  Old  Testament. 

Another  example  is  the  cognate  accusative,  in  which  a 
verb  is  followed  by  a  noun  of  the  same  root  used  in  an  ad¬ 
verbial  sense.  So  in  Mark  4:41,  we  read  that  the  disciples 
"feared  a  great  fear,"  which  means  that  they  feared  greatly. 
It  would  not  occur  to  a  native  Greek  to  write  this  way,  as  the 
adverb  would  be  an  entirely  natural  and  adequate  means  of 
expressing  the  same  idea. 

Much  more  important,  however,  than  the  influence  of 
Semitic  constructions  upon  the  New  Testament  is  the  shaping 
of  the  concepts  which  it  contains.  Hebrew  mentality  and  us¬ 
age  is  impressed  upon  Greek  terminology.  In  large  part  this 
influence  is  due  to  the  Septuagint.  In  the  making  of  this  ver¬ 
sion  the  translators  were  faced  with  the  necessity  of  giving 
their  sacred  writings  a  Greek  dress.  New  meanings  became 
imparted  to  familiar  Greek  words,  reflecting  the  peculiar 
nature  of  the  Hebrew  revelation,  which  necessarily  differed 
considerably  from  Greek  religious  thought. 

In  the  first  flush  of  the  discovery  that  the  language  of  the 
New  Testament  was  basically  the  language  of  every-day  life, 
as  revealed  by  the  nonliterary  papyri,  it  was  natural  that 
Deissmann  should  underestimate  the  Semitic  influence  in  the 
Greek  of  the  New  Testament.  J.  H.  Moulton  largely  shared 
his  point  of  view,  but  he  became  more  cautious  toward  the 
end  of  his  life,  granting  a  larger  degree  of  Semitic  influence 
than  he  was  prepared  to  admit  at  the  beginning  (ibid. ,  p. 
413). 

As  time  has  passed  and  investigation  has  proceeded,  the 
consensus  of  judgment  is  that  the  influence  of  the  Septuagint 
upon  the  New  Testament  is  so  important  as  to  be  crucial  in 
the  field  of  interpretation.  This  was  the  conviction  of  Ger¬ 
hard  Kittel,  the  first  editor  of  the  Theologisches  W8rterbuch 
zum  Neuen  Testament,  and  it  is  reflected  in  the  articles 
which  have  been  contributed  to  this  monumental  work  by  a 
large  coterie  of  German  scholars.  Each  important  word  of 
the  New  Testament  is  traced  from  its  classical  Greek  setting 
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through  the  Septuagint  into  the  New  Testament,  with  attention 
also  to  the  papyri  and  the  Hellenistic  sources.  Only  a  few  of 
these  articles  have  so  far  been  translated  into  English. 

It  is  unquestionably  true  that  the  use  of  the  terms  in  the 
New  Testament  not  only  reflects  Septuagint  usage  but  goes 
beyond  it  in  some  instances.  This  is  due  to  the  climactic 
character  of  revelation  in  the  person  and  work  of  Christ  and 
in  the  church  which  He  established.  To  trace  the  added  fea¬ 
tures  which  the  New  Testament  supplies  over  and  above  the 
contribution  of  the  Septuagint  is  a  task  which  can  only  with 
difficulty  be  disengaged  from  the  process  of  discovering  Sep- 
tuagintal  influence  proper. 

WORD  STUDIES 

The  best  way  to  gain  some  conception  of  the  debt  of  the 
New  Testament  to  the  Septuagint  is  to  select  a  few  samples 
from  the  vocabulary  of  the  New  Testament  and  trace  their 
use  from  classical  Greek  writers  through  the  Septuagint  into 
the  New  Testament,  much  in  the  manner  of  the  Kittel  volumes. 

A  good  starting  point  is  the  word  adelphos,  which  in 
classical  usage  means  blood  brother.  This  meaning  is  natu¬ 
rally  retained  in  the  Septuagint,  but  here  the  word  also  means 
neighbor  and  then  further  denotes  a  member  of  the  same  na- 
tion  (see  H.  A.  A.  Kennedy,  Sources  of  New  Testament 
Greek,  pp.  95-96,  for  illustrative  passages).  In  the  New 
Testament  all  of  these  meanings  make  their  ^pearance,  plus 
one  which  is  new,  for  Christians  find  this  term  suitable  as  a 
description  of  themselves,  no  matter  what  their  place  of  res¬ 
idence  or  nationality  may  be.  Because  believers  form  the 
family  of  the  redeemed  and  constitute,  so  to  speak,  a  new 
nation,  a  group  with  a  distinctive  character  and  cohesion  all 
their  own  (1  Pet,  2:9-10),  adelphos  is  deemed  an  appropriate 
term  to  set  forth  this  new  relationship  within  the  Christian 
church. 

A  second  line  of  investigation  leads  us  to  consider  the 
word  truth  (for  useful  epitomes,  see  G.  Kittel,  Die  Religious- 
geschichte  und  das  Urchristentum,  especially  pp.  86-88; 
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G.  H.  Dodd,  The  Bible  and  the  Greeks,  pp.  65-75).  In  Ho¬ 
mer  aletheia  denotes  veracity  as  opposed  to  falsehood.  Later 
classical  times  witness  an  enlargement  of  usage,  since  it 
comes  to  express  what  is  real  or  factual  as  opposed  to  ap¬ 
pearance  or  opinion.  That  which  is  true  corresponds  with 
the  nature  of  things.  In  this  sense  the  truth  is  eternal  and 
divine,  for  the  Greek  recognized  no  distinction  between  the 
natural  and  the  supernatural.  These  values  are  continued  in 
the  Septuagint  use  of  aletheia,  but  because  of  the  circum¬ 
stance  that  it  was  often  used  to  translate  *emeth,  a  Hebrew 
word  for  truth  which  stresses  the  elements  of  reUability  and 
trustworthiness,  a  new  content  becomes  added.  Often  the 
word  is  used  to  describe  God  and  also  His  Word.  On  these 
one  may  rest  with  confidence,  for  they  will  not  fail.  So, 
whereas  the  classical  alStheia  largely  serves  as  an  intellec¬ 
tual  term,  the  same  word  in  its  Septuagint  setting  has  often 
a  decidedly  moral  connotation,  especially  when  used  with 
reference  to  the  divine. 

New  Testament  writers  draw  from  both  streams  of 
meaning,  so  that  the  exegete  must  be  constantly  on  the  alert 
to  detect,  if  he  can,  whether  aletheia  means  reality  or  trust¬ 
worthiness.  John  and  Paul  make  largest  use  of  the  term. 
The  Greek  sense  seems  clearly  present  in  passages  like  Ro¬ 
mans  1:25,  whereas  a  comparison  of  Romans  3:3  and  3:4 
shows  with  equal  clearness  that  here  the  Hebraic  background 
is  powerfully  operative.  Paul  is  especially  fond  of  linking 
the  word  truth  with  the  gospel.  Here  the  two  strains  may  be 
said  to  unite,  for  the  gospel  message  corresponds  to  reality 
(that  is,  it  is  ultimate  truth,  much  in  the  same  way  that  the 
writer  to  the  Hebrews  argues  the  finality  of  the  Christian 
dispensation  with  the  aid  of  the  related  word  alSthinos,  as 
John  does  likewise),  and  for  that  very  reason  is  reliable, 
but  even  more  so  because  the  gospel  originates  with  God  and 
possesses  His  own  guarantee. 

For  John  the  acme  of  the  concept  lies  in  its  application 
to  Jesus  Christ.  To  be  set  free  by  the  truth  and  to  be  set 
free  by  the  Son  are  two  ways  of  sa3dng  the  same  thing  (John 
8:32,  36).  Dodd  observes  that  whereas  the  Jewish  conception 
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was  to  the  effect  that  the  divine  truth  (*emeth)  was  expressed 
in  the  Torah,  John  places  it  in  the  person  of  Christ  (see  the 
discussion  in  Kittel,  op.  cit. ,  pp.  88-90).  Paul  comes  close 
to  doing  the  same  thing  (Eph.  4:21).  The  New  Testament, 
then,  has  arrived  at  a  synthesis  of  the  two  approaches  to 
truth,  and  this  synthesis  is  thoroughly  defensible  in  the  court 
of  reason,  for  only  that  which  possesses  reality  is  worthy  of 
confidence.  But  the  daring  step  taken  here  is  in  the  identifi¬ 
cation  of  truth  in  all  its  finality  with  the  man  Christ  Jesus. 

Another  term  with  an  interesting  semantic  history  is 
kosmos.  We  can  only  summarize  here.  The  classical  mean¬ 
ing  is  order,  adornment,  beauty.  This  basic  concept  appears 
also  in  the  Septuagint  and  in  the  New  Testament.  An  easy 
application  of  this  notion  finds  the  word  employed  in  the  Greek 
philosophers  for  the  universe.  Here  the  Greek  thinkers  found 
syste^  and  order.  But  in  turning  to  the  Septuagint  we  do  not 
find  tosmos  used  in  this  sense.  Where  we  might  expect  to 
find  it,  in  Genesis  1:1,  we  find  instead  a  duality — ’’the  heav¬ 
ens  and  the  earth."  To  be  sure,  kosmos  is  employed  in  con¬ 
nection  with  the  creation  story  (Gen.  2:1),  but  only  in  the 
sense  of  "host"  or  of  "order. "  The  latter  meaning  is  very 
attractive  because  it  fits  better  the  application  to  the  earth. 
While  host  is  a  fitting  term  to  apply  to  the  vast  array  of 
heavenly  bodies,  the  term  order  is  also  appropriate,  and  it 
certainly  accords  well  with  the  thought  that  the  creation  had 
stocked  the  earth  with  things  of  beauty  designed  to  fill  a  well- 
ordered  place  in  an  integrated  existence. 

As  Kittel  observes,  however,  the  essential  thing  in  the 
Old  Testament  is  not  so  much  the  element  of  order  as  the 
fact  of  creation  by  God.  The  unity  of  order  lies  not  in  the 
kosmos  but  in  the  Creator.  At  any  rate,  the  point  which  is 
very  clear  and  must  be  stressed  is  that  the  Greek  concept  of 
universe  is  lacking  in  the  Septuagint. 

In  the  books  of  Maccabees,  we  begin  to  find  kosmos  used 
of  this  world  over  which  God  stands  as  Creator  and  Sovereign 
(2  Macc.  7:9,  23;  4  Macc.  5:25).  Here  the  word  does  not 
describe  the  universe,  but  the  lower  half,  so  to  speak,  this 
world.  We  read  of  birth  as  a  "coming  into  the  world"  (4 
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Macc.  16:18). 

But  because  this  world  is  a  place  of  man's  abode  and  ac¬ 
tivity,  and  because  he  is  a  sinful  creature,  the  way  is  pre¬ 
pared  for  that  peculiar  usage  of  kosmos  found  in  the  New 
Testament,  wherein  that  which  by  its  original  Greek  signifi¬ 
cance  should  express  order  is  now  found  to  be  riddled  by  rebel¬ 
lion  and  chaos  and  evil.  The  kingdoms  of  this  world  are  un¬ 
der  Satan's  dominion,  and  the  men  of  this  world  are  alienated 
from  the  life  of  God.  Yet  the  one  element  of  hope  in  this  dis¬ 
ordered  cosmos  is  the  reconciling  mission  of  the  Son  of  God 
which  results  in  restoration,  the  re-establishment  of  order. 

One  or  two  sidelights  clamor  for  attention  before  leaving 
this  word.  The  versatility  of  the  Apostle  Paul  is  shown  by 
the  fact  that  in  addressing  a  Greek  audience  at  Athens  he  al¬ 
lows  himself  to  use  kosmos  in  a  way  which  would  appeal  to 
his  audience,  namely,  as  inclusive  of  heaven  and  earth,  even 
though  this  concept  was  not  a  part  of  his  Hebraic  inheritance 
(Acts  17:14).  The  Revised  Standard  Version  has  Paul  refer¬ 
ring  to  "the  elemental  spirits  of  the  universe"  on  several 
occasions  (Gal.  4:3;  Col.  2:8,  20).  It  is  not  our  purpose  to 
deal  with  the  esqpression  "elemental  spirits,"  though  this 
rendering  is  subject  to  serious  question.  Rather,  we  are 
content  here  to  point  out  that  the  translation  "universe"  vio¬ 
lates  the  trend  which  the  word  kosmos  has  taken  in  its  Bibli¬ 
cal  setting,  as  our  brief  study  has  shown.  It  is  doubtful  that 
Paul  would  be  conceding  an3rthing  to  Greek  thought  in  letters 
addressed  to  Christians.  The  situation  is  quite  different 
from  that  in  Acts  17.  While  it  is  true  that  kosmos  and  the 
term  "elements"  are  found  conjoined  in  a  pre-Christian  set¬ 
ting  in  Wisdom  7:17,  "world"  has  an  earthly  connotation  and 
"elements"  refers  to  physical  ingredients  (cf.  2  Pet.  3:10, 
12)  rather  than  to  an  order  of  spiritual  intelligences  (see 
W.  J.  Deane,  The  Book  of  Wisdom,  p.  148). 

Another  word  with  a  fascinating  history  is  doxa,  which 
in  the  New  Testament  is  most  frequently  rendered  glory. 
By  reason  of  the  fact  that  the  root  dokeS  means  to  think  and 
to  seem,  the  noun  followed  the  same  double  pattern.  As  the 
result  of  thought-activity,  it  came  to  mean  opinion.  A  vari- 
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ation  of  this,  the  opinion  in  which  one  is  held  by  others, 
yields  the  meaning  reputation.  Ordinarily  this  occurs  in  a 
favorable  setting,  hence  carries  the  idea  of  fame,  honor, 
glory;  if  the  sense  is  adverse,  an  adjective  readily  gives  it 
the  flavor  of  notoriety.  Branching  out  from  the  other  mean¬ 
ing  of  the  verb,  doxa  comes  to  signify  appearance  or  fancy. 
This  summarizes  broadly  the  classical  usage.  With  the  de¬ 
cline  of  Greek  civilization  and  the  growing  habit  of  looking 
backward  with  veneration  to  the  views  of  the  leading  philoso¬ 
phers,  our  word  tends  to  appear  in  a  somewhat  technical 
sense,  descriptive  of  a  given  philosophical  point  of  view  or 
tenet.  This  usage  is  reflected  in  the  term  doxographer. 

In  the  Septuagint  the  meaning  opinion  is  dropped,  and 
this  applies  likewise  to  the  New  Testament.  Reputation  and 
related  ideas  continue  to  be  associated  with  doxa,  however, 
thus  providing  a  link  with  the  classical  background.  Some 
twenty-five  Hebrew  words  are  translated  by  it,  some  of  these 
having  only  remote  connection  with  established  meanings  of 
the  word.  Most  often,  doxa  appears  as  the  translation  of 
kabhodh,  which  derives  from  a  root  meaning  to  be  heavy. 
This  term  fits  readily  into  a  metaphorical  setting  in  the  sense 
of  importance,  wealth,  power,  etc.  Since  one  of  the  mean¬ 
ings  of  this  Hebrew  word  is  reputation  (or  honor,  or  prestige) 
and  another  is  praise,  one  can  understand  how  doxa  was  cho¬ 
sen  to  render  it,  since  these  meanings  are  congenial  to  the 
Greek  word.  But  kabhodh  has  certain  meanings  originally 
unknown  to  doxa,  such  as  majesty,  splendor,  riches,  beauty, 
mifdit,  and  even  person  or  self.  A  highly  specialized  use  of 
the  word  is  its  en4>loyment  in  the  Old  Testament  to  denote 
the  glory  of  (jod,  the  outward,  visible  manifestation  of  bril¬ 
liant  light  which  appropriately  expressed  the  excellence  of 
His  spirit-nature .  This  revelational  use  of  the  word  comes 
out  in  connection  with  the  pillar  of  cloud  and  fire,  in  the  vi¬ 
sions  of  Ezekiel,  and  elsewhere. 

The  problem  facing  us  here  is  to  explain,  if  possible, 
the  appearance  of  a  whole  bevy  of  new  concepts  in  the  use  of 
doxa  which  are  not  foimd  in  the  classical  setting.  The  e;qpla- 
nation  put  forward  tentatively  by  Deissmann  that  the  concept 
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of  light  belonged  to  doxa  in  popular  Greek  usage,  but  for  some 
reason  did  not  appear  in  the  literature,  is  hi^ly  dubious.  It 
lacks  evidence.  The  same  thing  is  true  of  Reitzenstein’s  at¬ 
tempt  to  trace  the  light-element  back  to  Iranian  sources  by 
way  of  Egypt. 

Rather,  the  problem  should  be  approached  from  within 
the  Septuagint  itself.  As  we  have  noted,  a  continuum  in  the 
use  of  the  word  from  older  times  is  the  meaning  reputation. 
It  was  not  too  difficult  to  extend  the  use  of  doxa  from  that 
point  to  include  the  concept  of  majesty,  which  belonged  na¬ 
tively  to  kabhodh  but  not  to  doxa.  Once  this  extension  was 
accomplished,  it  was  not  felt  too  strange  to  go  a  step  further 
and  make  the  word  do  service  for  outward  display  of  majesty, 
the  revelation  glory  of  the  true  God.  Then  all  the  other  mean¬ 
ings  which  adhered  to  kabhodh  became  transferred  to  doxa, 
such  as  riches,  might,  person,  etc.  So  before  we  are 
through,  we  are  face  to  face  with  one  of  the  most  startling 
semantic  changes  known  to  us.  New  wine  is  being  poured  into 
the  old  wineskin. 

It  remains  to  note,  however  briefly,  the  debt  of  the  New 
Testament  to  the  Septuagint  in  perpetuating  the  new  emphases 
given  to  doxa.  In  several  passages  Paul  links  the  term  riches 
with  glory  in  away  which  suggests  the  Old  Testament  associ¬ 
ation  (Rom.  9:23;  Eph.  1:18;  3:16;  Phil.  4:19;  Col.  1:27).  Not 
less  striking  is  the  en4)loyment  of  doxa  to  suggest  power, 
especially  in  relation  to  the  theme  of  resurrection  (Rom.  6:4; 
John  11:40).  In  John  2:11  something  of  this  usage  seems  to 
be  present  also.  In  Luke  9:32  the  transfiguration  glory  of 
Christ  recalls  the  light-revelation  passages  of  the  Old  Cove¬ 
nant.  At  his  conversion  Saul  of  Tarsus  glimpsed  the  glory 
of  the  risen,  ascended  Lord  (Acts  22:11). 

The  highest  point  is  reached  when  the  word  is  used  not 
exclusively  of  the  visible  manifestation  of  God  but  of  the  in¬ 
trinsic  excellence  and  worth  of  the  Lord.  John  links  the  doxa 
of  Christ  with  inward  realities,  even  grace  and  truth  (John 
1:14).  Paul  sees  the  Christian  being  conformed  to  the  image 
of  Christ's  moral  glory  by  the  ministry  of  the  Holy  Spirit 
(2  Cor.  3:18). 
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We  find  it  rather  natural  to  associate  the  person  and 
manifestation  of  the  Lord  God  with  light,  though  we  may  find 
it  hard  to  analyze  the  significance  of  the  association.  Per¬ 
haps  in  addition  to  moral  perfection  ("God  is  light  and  in  Him 
is  no  darkness  at  all")  we  should  grant  with  Karl  Barth  (Die 
Kirkliche  Dogmatik,  third  edition,  H,  722,  733,  735)  that  the 
glory  of  God  is  another  way  of  stating  the  beauty  of  God.  God 
as  infinite  and  eternal  is  overpowering  to  our  finite  minds. 
But  as  light.  He  is  a  Person  of  beauty  in  whose  fellowship 
the  saints  will  find  endless  delight. 

In  conclusion,  it  should  be  stated  that  not  all  the  impor¬ 
tant  terms  of  the  Septuagint  manifest  serious  alteration  in 
meaning,  but  from  these  few  examples  it  will  be  obvious  that 
the  student  of  Scripture  cannot  afford  to  be  indifferent  to  the 
Semitic  influence  which  has  flowed  into  the  Grpek  of  the  New 
Testament  by  way  of  the  Septuagint,  and  must  learn  to  exam¬ 
ine  New  Testament  concepts  in  the  light  both  of  their  Greek 
and  Hebrew  provenance. 

Pasadena,  California 
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THE  UNITY  OF  THE  RACE 

By  Samuel  J.  Schultz,  Th,  D. 

Recent  investigations  and  interpretations  have  focused  a 
new  attention  to  the  proper  exegesis  of  Genesis  1-11  as  it  af¬ 
fects  the  question  of  the  unity  of  the  race.  This  passage  Is 
the  introduction  to  the  written  revelation  which  God  has  left 
to  mankind  and  very  briefly  surveys  for  us  the  beginning  of 
all  things.  As  far  as  the  human  race  and  its  beginnings  is 
concerned,  we  do  well  to  re-evaluate  the  question  whether  or 
not  the  whole  human  race  is  included  throughout  this  intro¬ 
duction. 

In  order  to  limit  our  discussion  as  we  focus  our  interest 
on  this  question,  we  suggest  that  we  assume  first  that  all 
manking  descended  from  Adam  and  Eve  as  Paul  asserts  that 
God  "made  of  one  blood  all  nations"  (Acts  17:26);  second, 
that  a  careful  exegesis  does  not  state  whether  or  not  the  flood 
was  universal;  and,  third,  that  the  genealogies  given  inchap¬ 
ters  5  and  11  do  not  necessarily  give  us  a  complete  chrono¬ 
logical  account  so  that  we  may  not  be  able  to  estimate  accu¬ 
rately  the  time  included  in  this  introductory  passage.  With 
this  as  a  common  ground  for  our  investigation  we  suggest  the 
following  propositions:  first,  that  God  created  man  as  a  moral 
being;  second,  that  all  moral  beings  were  involved  in  the 
flood;  and,  third,  tk  .t  the  whole  human  race  was  included  in 
the  covenant  God  made  with  Noah. 

MAN  CREATED  AS  A  MORAL  BEING 

In  the  opening  chapters  of  Genesis  that  describe  the  be¬ 
ginning  of  the  universe  and  all  related  things,  the  climactic 
act  is  the  creation  of  man.  All  things  up  to  that  point  were 
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made  for  man;  after  that  creation  all  things  revolve  around 
man  and  his  descendants. 

When  God  made  man  we  are  plainly  informed  that  man 
was  made  a  nephesh  hay  ah  or  "living  soul. "  This  term  is 
applied  to  land  animals  and  marine  life  in  this  account  (cf. 
Gen.  2:7 — man;  Gen.  1:24 — land  animals;  Gen.  1:21 — marine 
life;  Gen.  1:30;  2:19 — nephesh  hayah  applies  to  both).  Theis- 
tic  evolution  suggests  that  in  the  process  of  creation  God  may 
have  used  animated  dust  or  animals  to  make  man  (A.  H. 
Strong,  Systematic  Theology,  pp.  465  ff.).  It  is  significant 
to  note  that  when  God  breathed  into  him  the  breath  of  life  he 
became  a  nephesh  hayah.  This  implies  that  man  was  not  an¬ 
imal  before  God  acted  upon  the  dust  used  in  creation  of  man. 
Additional  statements,  however,  indicate  clearly  that  man 
was  also  made  in  the  image  of  God  which  is  not  the  case  in 
the  creation  of  animal  life.  Within  the  limitations  of  this 
discussion,  we  will  not  engage  in  a  definition  of  "the  image 
of  God  in  man"  but  simply  note  that  this  distinguished  man 
from  the  animal  life  existing  at  that  time. 

Man  also  s^pears  as  a  fully  developed  being  with  intelli¬ 
gence  and  ability  to  name  the  marine  and  land  animals  about 
him  (Gen.  2:19).  Not  only  was  he  to  name  them  but  was  giv¬ 
en  charge  over  them  so  that  the  animal  world  was  to  live  in 
subjection  to  him.  He  was  endowed  with  the  ability  to  rule 
and  use  the  animal  as  well  as  the  vegetable  kingdom  for  his 
own  good.  Man  is  set  apart  at  creation  as  distinct  and  supe¬ 
rior  to  all  about  him. 

We  also  observe  that  man  carefully  examined  all  the  an¬ 
imals  about  him  but  found  no  one  his  equal  (Gen.  2:20).  Not 
one  of  the  animals  was  capable  of  fellowship  with  Adam. 
When  God  observed  man's  loneliness  He  created  Eve  as  an 
helper  or  mate.  Here  the  institution  of  marriage  was  start¬ 
ed.  Jesus  in  Matthew  19:3-6  and  also  Paul  in  1  Corinthians 
*6:16  appeal  to  this  passage  in  Genesis  1:24  as  the  basis  that 
man  has  a  moral  responsibility  in  marriage.  It  is  important 
to  observe  that  man  had  this  moral  obligation  before  the  fall. 

It  has  already  been  pointed  out  that  man  was  entrusted 
with  responsibility.  In  Genesis  3  the  facts  clearly  indicate 
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that  Adam  and  Eve  are  morally  responsible  to  God  to  obey 
Him.  They  are  placed  in  the  garden  with  the  condition  that 
they  conform  to  the  explicit  commandment  of  God.  This  again 
distinguished  man  from  the  animals;  none  of  the  animal  king¬ 
dom  except  man  were  held  morally  accoimtable  to  God.  If 
the  curse  affected  the  animals  it  did  so  because  of  man's  sin, 
since  the  groimd  was  cursed  for  man's  sake. 

Since  man  was  a  moral  being,  he  was  punished  for  his 
disobedience  in  being  e^qpelled  from  the  Garden  of  Eden.  As 
a  moral  being  he  was  capable  of  redemption..  God  did  not 
leave  him  without  a  hope,  but  gave  man  the  promise  of  re¬ 
demption  so  that  Adam  and  Eve  with  their  descendants  had  a 
hope  as  they  were  subjected  to  the  consequences  of  the  judg¬ 
ment  that  resulted  from  their  sin.  God  continues  to  deal  with 
man  as  a  moral  being  as  the  following  developments  clearly 
reveal. 

Thus  we  observe  that  the  creation  account  in  its  brevity 
distinctly  sets  man  £q)art  from  the  animals  about  him;  created 
in  the  image  of  God,  man  has  a  moral  nature  that  makes  him 
capable  of  being  accountable  to  God  as  a  moral  being. 

ALL  MORAL  CREATURES  INVOLVED 
IN  THE  FLOOD 

Man  created  by  God  was  the  center  of  interest  in  the 
whole  account  of  the  flood  as  given  to  us  in  Genesis.  An  in¬ 
telligent  interpretation  and  exegesis  of  this  passage  should 
take  this  into  account  as  it  affects  the  unity  of  the  human  race 
as  well  as  the  details  in  this  record. 

As  the  destruction  of  man  is  announced  in  this  narrative 
we  read,  "And  the  LORD  said,  I  will  destroy  man  whom  I 
have  created  from  the  face  of  the  earth  .  .  .  (Gen.  6:7;  here 
note  the  use  of  the  article  with  man  meaning  the  whole  race — 
not  one  man).  Man  was  God's  creation  that  He  had  endowed 
with  life.  So  far  the  Genesis  account  has  indicated  the  crea¬ 
tion  of  Adam  and  Eve  and  their  descendants;  here  man  is 
spoken  of  in  the  generic  sense  referring  to  the  race  as  a 
whole.  In  the  opening  statement  of  this  flood  record  it  is 
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clearly  indicated  that  man  or  the  human  race  began  to  multi¬ 
ply.  As  the  human  race  increased,  with  that  came  the  in¬ 
crease  of  sin  and  wickedness  which  precipitated  God’s  dis¬ 
pleasure.  There  is  no  indication  here  to  warrant  the  possible 
conclusion  that  only  part  of  mankind  was  involved.  It  was  the 
human  race  that  multiplied  which  became  sinful.  It  was  the 
human  race  that  multiplied  and  became  sinful  with  whom  the 
Spirit  was  striving.  It  was  this  sinful  human  race  concerning 
whom  God  said  that  He  would  destroy  them.  The  degenera¬ 
tion  of  sinful  humanity  caused  God  to  grieve  and  repent  that 
He  had  made  man.  No  principle  of  exegesis  allows  for  an 
exclusion  of  any  part  of  the  descendants  of  Adam  and  Eve  ex¬ 
cept  as  is  revealed  in  the  context.  Thus  when  God  states 
that  He  will  destroy  man  whom  He  has  created  it  involves  the 
whole  human  race. 

By  contrast,  the  exceptions  to  the  case  are  minutely 
stated.  At  first  only  Noah  is  mentioned  in  the  text  as  being 
excluded  from  judgment  (Gen.  6:8).  Further  elaboration  spe¬ 
cifically  enumerates  Noah's  family  (Gen.  6:18;  7:15).  New 
Testament  confirmation  agrees  with  this  when  Peter  states 
that  Noah  was  saved  when  God  brought  the  "flood  upon  the 
world  of  the  xmgodly"  (2  Pet.  2:5).  In  his  First  Epistle,  Pe¬ 
ter  has  already  made  reference  to  the  fact  that  eight  souls 
were  saved  in  tiie  days  of  the  flood  (1  Pet.  3:20).  Thus  Noah 
and  his  family  are  the  only  exceptions  mentioned  in  either 
testament  that  were  not  included  in  the  judgment  which  God 
brought  upon  the  human  race  in  the  sending  of  the  flood. 

Moral  beings  were  primarily  involved  in  the  flood.  Al- 
thou^  animal  life  is  destroyed,  reasonable  and  soimd  exege¬ 
sis  of  this  passage  would  not  necessarily  require  that  "all" 
animal  life  perished  in  the  flood.  Animal  life  was  affected 
and  undoubtedly  was  destroyed  for  man's  sal%  as  God's  pur¬ 
pose  was  accomplished  in  bringing  judgment  upon  the  human 
race. 

In  this  passage  the  word  flesh  or  Hebrew  word  basar 
is  frequently  used.  It  has  various  meanings  and  uses  accord¬ 
ing  to  the  Hebrew  lexicon  in  this  account  (see  Brown,  Driver 
and  Briggs,  Hebrew  and  English  Lexicon,  p.  142).  Frequently 
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in  the  flood  story  it  refers  to  all  living  creatures  that  were 
destroyed.  In  Genesis  6:3  we  read,  "My  spirit  shall  not  al¬ 
ways  strive  with  man,  for  that  he  also  is  flesh. "  In  the  cre¬ 
ation  account  it  is  specifically  stated  that  God  made  man  a 
nephesh  hayah  even  as  the  animals,  but  the  context  uniquely 
set  him  apart  from  the  animals  as  a  moral  being  responsible 
to  God.  Here  God  declares  that  man  fails  to  respond  to  the 
Spirit  and  in  that  he  is  like  the  animals  or  flesh.  Destruc¬ 
tion  of  man's  physical  being  is  essential  so  that  his  moral 
privilege  of  resisting  the  Spirit  will  be  terminated.  Again  in 
Genesis  6:13  the  word  flesh  has  the  same  meaning  referring 
to  the  human  race  where  God  says,  "The  end  of  all  flesh  is 
come  before  me;  for  the  earth  is  filled  with  violence  through 
them. "  It  was  not  wimal  life  as  such  that  filled  the  earth 
with  violence  but  man  who  had  a  moral  relationship  with  God. 
Nor  could  the  earth  itself  be  filled  with  violence  for  the  pre¬ 
ceding  verse  says,  "And  God  looked  upon  the  earth  and  be¬ 
hold  it  was  corrupt;  for  all  flesh  had  corrupted  his  way  upon 
the  earth. "  It  is  "flesh"  or  man  who  corrupted  the  earth  by 
resisting  the  Spirit.  Man  as  a  moral  creature  precipitated 
this  judgment  and  for  his  sake  this  judgment  came. 

Frequently  in  this  account  the  word  flesh  refers  to  man 
as  well  as  beast.  When  God  assures  Noah  that  He  will  send 
a  flood  to  destroy  "all  flesh"  it  is  primarily  directed  against 
man  since  the  animal  life  is  not  mentioned  when  the  flood  is 
announced;  a  moral  issue  was  involved  between  man  and  God; 
since  animals  are  not  moral  they  are  not  mentioned  in  the 
introductory  paragraph.  However,  as  man  is  punished  ani¬ 
mal  life  perishes  as  well  and  so  it  is  frequently  mentioned  in 
this  record  with  man,  being  included  in  the  term  all  flesh. 

The  word  ^  is  used  in  many  ways  in  the  Scriptures. 
Many  examples  could  be  given  where  it  is  limited  in  its 
meaning  (cf.  Gen.  41:57;  Deut.  2:25;  1  Kings  18:10).  This 
passage  could  justifiably  be  interpreted  with  a  limited  ^  so 
that  not  all  animal  life  was  destroyed  in  the  flood.  This  can 
easily  be  illustrated  in  the  context.  In  Genesis  6:7  we  read 
that  "every  living  thing  all  that  is  in  the  earth  shall  die"  but 
later  in  7:22  we  note  that  this  is  restricted  to  "all  that  was 
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in  the  dry  land. "  The  inclusion  of  the  whole  human  race  is 
not  dependent  upon  the  word  ^  as  used  in  this  account.  A 
sound  interpretation  of  this  passage  makes  it  very  clear  that 
all  moral  beings  were  included  since  Noah  and  his  family  are 
the  only  ones  who  were  singled  out  as  being  acceptable  to 
God.  The  rest  of  mankind  had  corrupted  the  earth.  On  this 
basis  the  flood  needed  to  extend  only  as  far  as  man  had  mul¬ 
tiplied  so  that  animal  life  was  destroyed  wherever  man  was 
living  when  the  flood  came.  In  view  of  this  interpretation  of 
the  passage  as  a  whole,  the  term  all  flesh  in  Genesis  6:12-13 
undoubtedly  included  all  mankind  created  by  God  except  Noah 
and  his  family. 

ENTIRE  HUMAN  RACE  INCLUDED 
IN  THE  COVENANT  WITH  NOAH 

A  careful  consideration  of  the  covenant  made  with  Noah 
suggests  and  implies  the  unity  of  the  race  in  Genesis  1-11. 
This  covenant  is  already  introduced  as  Noah  enters  the  ark 
and  actually  realized  after  the  flood  (Gen.  6:18;  8:20 — 9:17). 

The  covenant  made  with  Noah  has  many  similarities  to 
the  commitment  and  charge  God  gave  to  Adam.  Both  were 
commanded  to  be  fruitful,  to  multiply,  to  fill  the  earth,  and 
to  have  dominion  over  the  animal  and  vegetable  world.  Here 
however  God  assures  Noah  that  no  more  will  He  destroy  ’’all 
flesh”  as  He  had  done  throu^  the  flood.  This  new  beginning 
is  not  to  be  overshadowed  by  the  possibility  of  utter  destruc¬ 
tion.  As  a  constant  reminder  to  Noah  and  his  descendants 
that  God  made  this  promise,  a  bow  was  placed  in  the  cloud 
as  an  assurance  to  "all  flesh”  that  they  would  not  be  subjected 
to  a  destruction  by  a  flood. 

It  should  further  be  noted  that  this  covenant  was  made 
with  Noah  and  his  seed.  By  contrast  with  ”all  flesh”  that 
was  to  be  destroyed  (Gen.  6:17-18),  God  makes  provision  for 
the  continuation  of  the  human  race  through  Noah  and  his  de¬ 
scendants.  Had  any  part  of  the  human  race  survived  the  flood 
outside  of  Noah  and  his  family,  they  would  not  have  been  in¬ 
cluded  in  the  covenant  God  made  here.  The  implication 
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seems  to  be  that  all  mankind  descended  from  Noah  so  that 
the  covenant  with  its  bow  in  the  cloud  as  a  reminder  would  be 
for  all  mankind. 

As  this  covenant  with  Noah  is  compared  with  God's  prom¬ 
ise  to  Abraham,  it  is  apparent  that  either  Noah  and  his  family 
were  the  only  survivors  or  that  God  completely  ignored  the 
rest  of  mankind.  When  God  promises  Abraham  to  make  him 
a  blessing,  God  does  this  by  selecting  him  and  setting  him 
apart  from  the  rest  of  mankind.  The  race  as  a  whole  is  not 
destroyed  as  was  the  case  in  Noah's  day,  but  is  permitted  to 
continue  on  in  its  sinful  way.  Here  through  Abraham,  how¬ 
ever,  provision  is  made  so  that  through  him  all  the  families 
of  the  earth  will  be  blessed.  In  this  way  the  whole  human 
race  is  assured  of  blessing  through  Abraham,  not  his  seed 
only.  In  the  covenant  with  Noah,  provision  is  made  for  the 
descendants  only. 

If  God  in  Genesis  1-11  is  considered  to  be  the  God  of  the 
universe,  the  God  from  whom  all  mankind  came  through  Adam 
and  Eve,  it  seems  reasonable  that  God  would  make  provision 
for  the  whole  human  race.  Should  the  God  of  this  account  be 
limited  to  a  local  being  whose  interest  was  only  with  part  of 
mankind,  then  allowance  could  easily  be  made  for  part  of  the 
human  race  to  be  entirely  ignored  in  the  account  of  the  flood. 
Undoubtedly  Genesis  1-11  is  best  interpreted  as  an  introduc¬ 
tion  to  the  rest  of  Scripture  as  a  brief  survey  of  the  beginning 
of  all  things.  A  logical  and  respectable  interpretation  of  the 
facts  as  they  are  set  forth  here  points  to  the  conclusion  that 
God's  primary  interest  in  all  His  creation  was  man  as  a 
moral  being.  God  continued  in  His  relationship  on  a  univer¬ 
sal  basis  with  all  mankind  until  Abraham  was  singled  out 
throu^  whom  provision  was  made  to  bring  blessing  to  the 
whole  human  race.  After  this  survey  of  developments  of  the 
entire  human  race,  the  specialized  history  of  the  chosen  na¬ 
tion  begins  through  whom  the  promise  of  redemption  was  to 
be  realized. 
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THE  BELIEVER’S  RESURRECTION 

By  C,  F.  Lincoln,  A.  M.  ,Th.D. 

The  fact  that  the  physical  body  of  each  human  being  will 
’’live  again”  or  be  resurrected  from  the  grave  is  affirmed  by 
Holy  Scripture.  The  Apostle  Paul,  expressing  the  testimony 
of  revelation,  affirmed  it:  ”...  there  shall  be  a  resurrec¬ 
tion  of  the  dead,  both  of  the  just  and  unjust”  (Acts  24:15). 
The  Lord  Jesus  made  a  sirhilar  declaration:  ”.  .  .  all  that 
are  in  the  graves  shall  hear  his  voice,  and  shall  come  forth; 
they  that  have  done  good,  unto  the  resurrection  of  life;  and 
they  that  have  done  evil,  unto  the  resurrection  of  condemna¬ 
tion  (John  5:28-29).  The  resurrections  of  the  just  and  of  the 
imjust,  however,  are  separated  by  a  period  of  time,  which 
fact  is  revealed  in  this  Scripture:  they  ”...  that  were  be¬ 
headed  for  the  witness  of  Jesus  .  .  .  lived  and  reigned  with 
Christ  a  thousand  years.  But  the  rest  of  the  dead  lived  not 
again  until  the  thousand  years  were  finished.  This  is  the 
first  resurrection  ...  on  such  the  second  death  hath  no  pow¬ 
er  ..  .  and  the  sea  gave  up  the  dead  which  were  in  it;  and 
death  and  hell  delivered  up  the  dead  which  were  in  them;  and 
they  were  judged  every  man  according  to  their  works.  And 
death  and  hell  were  cast  into  the  lake  of  fire.  This  is  the 
second  death”  (Rev.  20:4-6,  11-15). 

This  passage  from  Revelation  speaks  of  the  last  stage  of 
the  ’’first  resurrection.”  It  takes  place  at  the  time  of  the 
coming  of  Christ  to  set  up  His  millennial  reign  and  its  sub¬ 
jects  are  the  martyrs  of  the  tribulation  period.  However, 
seven  years  earlier,  before  the  tribulation  period,  the  initial 
stage  of  the  ’’first  resurrection”  will  have  taken  place  at  the 
coming  of  the  Lord  into  the  afr,  when  those  ’’dead  in  Christ” 
at  that  time  ’’shall  rise”  (1  Thess.  4:16).'  Only  the  redeemed 
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have  part  in  the  "first  resurrection"  and  it  is  accomplished 
by  stages  within  a  period  of  seven  years. 

This  study  has  to  do  with  the  resurrection  of  the  saved 
only,  though  we  have  thought  it  well  to  cite  some  of  the  Scrip¬ 
tures  which  establish  the  fact  of  the  resurrection  of  all  hu¬ 
man  beings. 

In  general  the  believer  is  seen  in  the  Scripture  (1)  as 
living  here  on  earth  in  his  present  mortal  body,  (2)  and  as 
destined  to  live  forever  in  the  presence  of  the  Lord  in  his 
heavenly  and  eternal  body.  It  is  also  revealed  that  the 
change-over  from  a  mortal  to  a  heavenly  body  will  be  effected 
in  two  ways.  On  the  one  hand,  some  of  the  saved  will  die 
physically  and  their  souls  and  spirits  will  depart  to  be  with 
Christ  in  adisembodied  state.  Their  bodies  will  disintegrate, 
but  they  will  be  raised  redeemed  and  eternal  bodies  and  will 
be  reunited  with  their  souls  and  spirits  at  the  coming  of  the 
Lord  into  the  air  when  the  initial  stage  of  the  "first  resurrec¬ 
tion"  occurs.  On  the  other  hand,  others  of  the  saved — those 
who  will  be  alive  at  the  coming  of  the  Lord — will  not  die  at 
all;  but  when  that  stupendous  event  takes  place  their  mortal 
bodies  will  be  changed  in  an  instant  (1  Cor.  15:51-52)  and 
will  be  made  like  unto  the  resurrected,  redeemed  and  eternal 
bodies  of  the  saved  who  will  have  died  and  risen  again.  The 
purpose  of  this  paper  is  to  show  how  these  four  situations  are 
referred  to  in  2  Corinthians  5:1-9. 

Our  earthly  house  (v.  la).  The  mortal  body  of  the  be¬ 
liever  is  literally  referred  to  as  "our  tent-house  upon  earth. " 
Its  transitory  character  is  thus  implied  and  further  indicated 
in  that  it  can  be  "dissolved, "  or  literally  "struck  down"  as  a 
tent  is  folded  away  when  not  in  use.  It  is  a  body  in  which  the 
believer  "groans"  (v.  2).  It  is  "weak"  (Rom.  8:3);  in  it  "no 
good  thing"  dwells  (Rom.  7:18);  there  is  "a  law"  in  it  which 
law  is  never  satisfied  unless  it  brings  the  body  into  the  cap¬ 
tivity  of  sin  (Rom.  7:23);  we  "groan"  in  it  and  the  only  con¬ 
solation  is  that  we  wait  for  its  redemption  (Rom.  8:23).  One 
glad  day  "this  mortal  must  put  on  immortality"  (1  Cor.  15: 
53)  and  "be  swallowed  up  of  life"  (v.  4).  What  indescribable 
glory  that  will  be ! 
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A  building  of  God  (v.  lb).  While  the  mortal  body  of  the 
believer  is  called  a  tent-house  which  may  be  struck  down, 
the  glorious  body  which  we  will  have  throughout  the  endless 
ages  is  described  as  a  ’’substantial  building”  wrought  of  God, 
infinite  and  divine  in  its  character.  Moreover,  it  is  not  a 
thing  that  can  be  folded  up  or  dissolved,  but  it  is  ’’eternal  in 
the  heavens.  ”  The  body  God  will  give  us  for  our  eternal 
abode  is  like  unto  the  glorious  body  of  our  Lord  (Phil.  3:21). 
The  contrasts  between  it  and  our  present  body  are  immeas¬ 
urable  (1  Cor.  15:42-44). 

Some,  confusing  themselves  with  the  expressions  ’’not 
found  naked”  and  ’’not  be  unclothed,”  have  read  into  this 
Scripture  the  idea  ^f  a  temporary  intermediate  body  for  the 
period  between  the  believer’s  death  and  the  time  he  is  clothed 
with  his  resurrected  body.  The  supposition  is  foreign  to 
Scripture.  Paul  conceived  that  one  could  function  adequately 
’’out  of  the  body”  as  well  as  ”in  the  body”  (2  Cor.  12:1-4). 
The  order  is  ’’absent  from  the  body  .  .  .  present  with  the 
Lord”  (v.  8);  no  place  is  given  to  the  idea  of  an  intermediate 
other-body.  The  Revelation  6: 9- 11  tells  us  of  some  martyred 
tribulation  period  saints  who  will  have  gone,  according  to  the 
normal  order,  to  be  with  the  Lord  in  a  disembodied  state. 
Possibly  because  they  will  see  about  the  throne  of  God  the 
resurrected  and  glorified  saints  of  other  ages,  they  will  long 
for  the  day  to  come  when  God  will  ’’judge  and  avenge  their 
blood  on  them  that  dwell  on  the  earth,  ”  because  they  will  re¬ 
alize  that  will  be  the  time  of  their  full  redemption  (Rev.  20: 
4-6).  The  giving  unto  them  of  the  ’’white  robes,  ”  not  tempo¬ 
rary  bodies  evidently,  is  apparently  a  special  concession  and 
not  God’s  normal  procedure. 

Earnestly  desiring  (w.  2-5).  These  verses  express  the 
desire  of  Paul  and  of  all  well  instructed  believers  to  be  able 
to  pass  from  the  groaning  experiences  suffered  in  this  mor¬ 
tal  body  directly  into  possession  of  ”our  house  which  is  from 
heaven”  so  as  to  avoid  altogether  the  need  of  being  ’’found 
naked”  or  of  being  ’’unclothed.”  In  other  words,  we  find  here 
the  believer’s  longing  for  the  coming  of  the  Lord  when  living 
saints  without  dying  will  be  ’’changed”  (1  Cor.  15:51-52)  and 
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"caught  up"  (1  Thess.  4:17)  to  be  forever  with  the  Lord. 
Then  truly  "mortality  will  be  swallowed  up  of  life"  (v.  4). 
And  for  this  "selfsame  thing"  God  has  wrought  mightily  for 
us  (v.  5). 

Confident  and  willing  (vv.  6-9).  However,  only  a  few 
saints  relatively  will  experience  the  joy  of  being  changed  in 
the  twinkling  of  an  eye  and  have  part  in  the  rapture  without 
seeing  death.  It  behooves  us  therefore  to  be  "confident"  that 
what  He  wills  for  us  in  this  regard  is  really  one  of  His  "good 
things"  for  us.  And  we  need  to  be  "willing"  to  go  to  Him  in 
the  way  of  His  choosing.  We  are  at  home  in  the  body  and 
must  needs  walk  by  faith  for  we  are  corporally  absent  from 
the  Lord.  So  this  word  teaches  us  that  we  should  be  "confi¬ 
dent  and  willing"  to  be  "absent  from  the  body,"  that  is,  "be 
found  naked"  or  "be  unclothed"  if  that  is  His  desire  for  us. 

There  are  three  joyous  experiences  for  the  believer. 
They  are  not  all  equally  desirable,  but  each  is  wonderfully 
joyous  to  the  submissive  soul.  (1)  To  me  to  live  is  Christ 
(Phil.  1:21).  If  it  is  His  will  for  us  to  continue  here  in  this 
earthly  tent-house,  though  it  is  productive  of  groaning  and  of 
burdens  (v.  4),  we  may  be  wonderfully  joyous  if  our  principle 
of  life  is  "To  me  to  live  is  Christ."  (2)  We  are  confident  and 
willing  rather  to  be  absent  from  the  body,  and  to  be  present 
with  the  Lord  (v.  8).  Though  this  experience  of  death  and  of 
"departing  to  be  with  Christ"  involves  being  "found  naked"  or 
being  "unclothed, "  it  is  far  better  than  the  best  experience 
here  on  earth  even  of  a  fully  surrendered  soul  as  Philippians 
1:23  points  out.  So,  if  need  be,  the  believer  should  be  "con¬ 
fident  and  willing"  for  this  event.  (3)  However,  the  thing  for 
which  we  may  be  most  "earnestly  desiring"  is  to  be  clothed 
upon  with  our  house  which  is  from  heaven.  This  signifies, 
in  other  words,  to  be  longing  for  His  coming  to  catch  us  away 
without  sickness,  sadness,  or  d3dng — to  go  to  be  with  Him 
eternally.  Withal,  we  need  to  "labour  |be  ambitiou^  that 
whether  present  [I.  e. ,  here  in  the  body] or  absent  Q.  e. ,  from 
the  body  and  with  Him  in  glor^,  we  may  be  well  pleasing  unto 
him"  (v.  9). 
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THE  SONG  OF  HABAKKUK 


By  J.  Ellwood  Evans,  Th.  D. 

The  first  chapter  of  Habakkuk  described  two  problems 
which  the  prophet  faced.  They  were  related  to  each  other  as 
action  is  related  to  reaction.  The  prophet’s  first  problem 
had  its  origin  in  his  feeling  that  God  was  acting  in  seeming 
indifference  toward  his  people  (1:1-4).  This  problem  found 
its  answer  in  Jehovah's  statement  that  evil  was  to  be  judged 
(1:5-11)  by  the  Chaldeans  who  were  described  both  as  to  their 
wicked  character  and  their  relentless  tactics  as  invaders. 
Jehovah's  answer  to  the  prophet's  first  question  raised  the 
prophet's  second  question.  It  dealt  with  what  seemed  in  the 
prophet's  mind  to  be  inconsistency  on  the  part  of  Jehovah  (1: 
12-17).  How  could  Jehovah  who  was  holy,  the  prophet  rea¬ 
soned,  use  the  Chaldeans  to  judge  Judah  when  Judah  was  far 
less  wicked  than  the  appointed  instrument  of  chastisement? 
In  seeking  an  answer  to  this  question,  the  prophet  retires  to 
a  solitary  height  to  await  a  revelation  (2:1). 

THE  PROPHET'S  INSTRUCTIONS 

The  dialogue  form  used  in  the  first  chapter  is  continued 
in  chapter  two.  "And  Jehovah  answered  me,  and  said.  Write 
the  vision,  and  make  it  plain  upon  tablets,  that  he  may  run 
that  readeth  it"  (v.  2;  all  Scripture  quotations,  unless  other¬ 
wise  indicated,  are  from  the  American  Standard  Version).  It 
is  quite  apparent  that  Jehovah  did  not  keep  the  prophet  wait¬ 
ing  for  the  answer  he  sought.  The  revelation  he  sought  as  he 
waited  upon  his  solitary  watchtower  came  with  unmistakable 
clarity.  The  prophet  was  instructed,  therefore,  to  write 
plainly  the  answer  to  his  query  upon  tablets.  These  tablets 
were  of  the  form  commonly  used  to  transmit  a  desired  utter¬ 
ance  to  the  people.  They  were  placed  at  the  door  of  the 
prophet's  house  or  at  some  other  prominent  place  such  as  the 
market-place  where  the  people  could  readily  read  the  com¬ 
munication.  The  vision  was  of  such  importance  that  it  must 
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not  be  allowed  to  pass  into  oblivion.  Therefore,  it  was  to  be 
committed  to  writing.  It  was,  further,  to  be  written  so 
plainly  that  anyone  reading  it  would  not  fail  to  comprehend  its 
importance,  no  matter  how  occupied  or  how  much  in  haste  he 
mi^t  be.  It  was  to  be  made  so  legible  "that  he  may  rim  that 
readeth  it"  to  tell  all  he  can  of  the  good  news  of  the  doom  of 
Judah's  foe  and  the  certainty  of  her  deliverance. 

The  vision  received  by  the  prophet  is  for  the  appointed 
time,  according  to  verse  3,  which  Jehovah  had  fixed  for  its 
accomplishment.  It  hastens  toward  the  point  to  which  it  re¬ 
fers.  The  Hebrew  suggests  the  thou^t  of  panting  as  noted  in 
the  margin  of  verse  3.  Though  the  prophecy  will  hot  have  an 
immediate  fulfillment,  it  will  have  a  certain  one.  God  has 
an  appointed  time  for  the  accomplishment  of  His  purpose  and 
He  will  surely  accomplish  it  when  the  time  comes.  It  is  for 
us  to  wait  until  His  time  for  He  will  not  disappoint  His  own. 

A.  C.  Gaebelein  says:  "These  are  important  instructions 
by  which  many  a  believer  might  profit.  God  has  an  appointed 
time  for  all  His  purposes  and  their  fulfillment.  He  cannot  be 
hastened,  for  His  schedule  was  made  before  the  foundations 
of  the  world.  When  the  appointed  time  comes  all  visions 
will  be  accomplished.  It  hastens  toward  the  end.  That  end 
is  the  end  of  the  times  of  the  Gentiles,  which  began  with  the 
rising  of  the  Babylonians,  and  the  first  great  king,  Nebuchad¬ 
nezzar,  the  golden  head  in  the  prophetic  image  of  Daniel  ii. 
When  the  end  of  the  times  of  the  Gentiles  comes,  the  world- 
power  then,  final  Babylon  as  revealed  in  the  last  book  of  the 
Bible,  will  be  judged  and  the  Lord  will  be  manifested  in  all 
His  glory.  The  prophet's  business  is,  as  well  as  that  of  ev¬ 
ery  believer,  to  wait  for  it  and  not  to  be  disturbed  if  there  is 
delay,  for  the  assurance  is  given  that  it  will  surely  come  and 
not  tarry.  And  here  faith  can  rest"  (The  Annotated  Bible, 
"Daniel-Malachi,"  pp.  224-25). 

Verse  3  is  used  in  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews  with  ref¬ 
erence  to  the  second  coming  of  Christ  (10:37).  It  is  an  illus¬ 
tration  of  the  double  application  of  prophecy. 

The  second  main  division  of  the  book  covers  the  remain¬ 
der  of  the  second  chapter.  The  problems  of  Habakkuk  (1:1 — 
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2:3)  have  been  stated  and  answered.  Now  the  prophecy  of 
Jehovah  (2:4-20)  is  given.  In  this  passage,  the  cause  of  the 
doom  of  the  Chaldean  is  discussed  and  shown  to  be  righteous. 

THE  CHALDEAN'S  DESCRIPTION 

Two  classes  of  men  are  described  in  verse  4,  which  are 
in  distinct  contrast  with  each  other.  "Behold,  his  soul  is 
puffed  up,  it  is  not  upright  in  him;  but  the  righteous  shall  live 
by  his  faith. "  The  proud,  puffed  up  Chaldean  is  contrasted 
with  the  righteous  child  of  faith.  The  one  lives  in  expectation 
of  God's  blessing  while  the  other  by  implication  must  await 
God's  judgment. 

Verse  4  is  quoted  three  times  in  the  New  Testament.  It 
is  used  in  Romans  1:17  to  enforce  the  doctrine  of  justification 
by  faith.  It  appears  again  in  Galatians  3:11  where  it  is  ap¬ 
pealed  to  in  order  to  set  aside  the  interpolation  of  the  law  in 
opposition  to  grace.  It  occurs  in  Hebrews  10:38  to  insist  on 
faith  as  the  power  of  life. 

The  Chaldean  invader  is  described  as  one  who  is  proud 
and  completely  self-dependent  without  any  thoughts  of  God. 
His  soul  is  described  as  being  "not  upright  in  him. "  It  is 
unsound  and  distorted.  His  judgment  is  unstated  but  implied. 
Such  a  being  as  the  Chaldean  is  demands  that  he  be  judged. 
The  antithesis  of  the  statement  describes  the  righteous  and 
their  being  characterized  not  by  pride  but  by  faith. 

Verse  5  adds  two  additional  charges  against  the  Chal¬ 
deans.  Not  only  are  they  arrogant  but  they  are  also  dnmk- 
ards  and  insatiably  covetous.  Both  charges  remind  the  stu¬ 
dent  of  the  Book  of  Proverbs.  "Wine  is  a  mocker,  strong 
drink  a  brawler;  and  whosoever  erreth  thereby  is  not  wise" 
.(Prov.  20:1).  Habakkuk  expressed  his  charge  in  the  language 
of  a  proverb.  "Wine  is  treacherous, "  said  the  prophet.  The 
second  charge  made  by  the  prophet  recalls  two  passages  in 
Proverbs  in  which  the  insatiable  appetite  of  death  and  Sheol 
are  described.  "Sheol  and  Abaddon  are  never  satisfied;  and 
the  eyes  of  man  are  never  satisfied"  (27:20).  ".  .  .  There 
are  three  things  that  are  never  satisfied,  yea,  four  that  say 
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not,  Enough:  Sheol;  and  the  barren  womb;  the  earth  that  is 
not  satisfied  with  water;  and  the  fire  that  saith  not,  Enough” 
(30:15-16).  The  Chaldeans  under  the  leadership  of  Nebuchad¬ 
nezzar  were  filled  with  an  insatiable  desire  for  conquest  and 
are,  therefore,  to  be  judged. 

Verses  6-20  announce  the  destruction  of  the  Chaldeans 
which  has  already  been  intimated  in  verses  4-5.  A  song  of 
demmciation  is  put  into  the  mouths  of  the  victims  of  the  in¬ 
vader.  This  song  contains  five  strophes  of  three  verses. 
Each  strophe  contains  a  woe  pronounced  against  the  Chal¬ 
deans.  These  five  strophes  form  a  unity  as  indicated  by  their 
structure.  A  refrain  worded  "because  of  men's  blood,  and 
for  the  violence  done  to  the  land,  to  the  city  and  to  all  that 
dwell  therein"  appears  in  both  verse  8  and  verse  17.  This 
forms  a  connection  between  the  first  strophe  (w.  6-8)  and 
the  fourth  strophe  (w.  15-17).  The  third  strophe  (w.  12-14) 
and  the  fifth  strophe  (w.  18-20)  terminate  with  a  promise. 
From  this  structural  consideration,  these  five  strophes  may 
be  subdivided  into  two  parts.  The  first  three  strophes  (w. 
C  8,  9-11,  12-14)  threaten  the  Chaldean  with  judgment  of 
retribution  because  of  his  insatiability.  The  last  two  woes 
(w.  15-17,  18-20)  threaten  judgment  in  retribution  upon  the 
pride  of  the  Chaldean.  Throughout  the  five  strophes,  the 
Chaldean  is  viewed  in  the  person  of  his  ruler  as  was  true  in 
verses  4-5. 


JUDGMENT  FOR  GREED 

The  first  strophe  appears  in  verses  6-8.  "Shall  not  all 
these  take  vq)  a  parable  against  him,  and  a  taunting  proverb 
against  him,  and  say.  Woe  to  him  that  increaseth  that  which 
is  not  his!  how  long?  and  that  ladeth  himself  with  pledges! 
Shall  not  they  rise  up  suddenly  that  bite  thee,  and  awake  that 
shall  vex  thee,  and  thou  shalt  be  for  booty  imto  them?  Be¬ 
cause  thou  hast  plimdered  many  nations,  all  the  renmant  of 
the  peoples  shall  plunder  thee,  because  of  men's  blood,  and 
for  the  violence  done  to  the  land,  to  the  city  and  to  all  that 
dwell  therein. "  The  first  woe  is  directed  against  the  ambi- 
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tion  of  the  Chaldeans  which  resulted  in  sparing  neither  life 
nor  property. 

The  great  amount  of  foreign  property  which  the  Chaldeans 
had  accumulated  is  viewed  as  though  it  were  pledges  taken  by 
an  unmerciful  usurer.  Judgment  in  retribution  is  predicted 
upon  the  Chaldeans.  As  they  have  acted,  so  shall  it  be  done 
to  them.  The  margin  renders  "bite  thee"  with  "exact  usury 
of  thee."  The  verb  translated  "vex"  is  literally  "to  shake 
violently"  and  the  allusion  is  to  a  creditor’s  seizure  by  force 
of  his  debtor.  The  prediction  here  saw  its  fulfillment  in  the 
rise  of  the  Medo-Persian  power  and  their  csgpture  of  Babylon 
by  the  army  of  Cyrus  in  539  B.  C. 

The  capital  city  of  the  Chaldeans  was  Babylon.  It  re¬ 
flected  to  a  great  extent  the  power  and  the  wealth  of  that  peo¬ 
ple.  The  description  given  by  Habakkuk  of  their  ambitious 
incursions  is  not  at  all  out  of  accord  with  secular  history. 
The  capital  city  was  one  of  the  greatest  cities  of  the  ancient 
world.  In  describing  it,  Hammerton  says:  "According  to  the 
Greek  historian,  Herodotus,  ’the  father  of  history,’  who  lived 
in  the  fifth  century  B.  C. ,  the  city  was  laid  out  in  the  form  of 
a  square,  with  the  broad  Euphrates  flowing  through  its  midst. 
Each  side  of  the  square  was  fifteen  miles  long,  and  the  whole 
was  surrounded  by  a  wall,  350  feet  hifi^  and  87  feet  thick,  in 
which  there  are  said  to  have  been  ’a  hundred  gates  all  of 
brass,  with  brazen  lintels  and  side  posts.  ’ 

"And  the  marvel  within  those  gates  I  Babylon  was  not  a 
city  as  we  think  of  cities  today,  not  a  place  where  men  live 
herded  in  narrow  streets  and  gloomy  squares.  Its  gorgeous 
temples,  palaces,  and  halls  stood  in  stately  parks.  There 
were  great  hunting  groimds  in  its  midst.  It  was  a  place  of 
extravagance  beyond  ordinary  computation  and  of  wicked  lux¬ 
ury,  the  pride  and  the  undoing  of  an  arrogant  and  conquering 
race. 

"The  city  itself  is  described  ...  as  one  of  the  ’Wonder 
Cities’  of  the  past.  If  we  can  place  any  trust  in  the  accounts 
of  the  old  writers,  it  must  have  been  the  most  wonderful  of 
them  all,  and  recent  excavations  have  gone  far  to  confirm 
seemingly  fabulous  stories  handed  down  to  us"  ( J.  A.  Ham- 
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merton,  Wonders  of  the  Past,  I,  605). 

The  grandeur  of  Babylon  was  made  possible  by  the  Chal¬ 
deans  having  "plundered  many  nations"  according  to  Habakkuk. 
One  of  the  Seven  Wonders  of  the  World  existed  in  Babylon  at 
the  time  the  prophet  wrote.  Babylon's  Hanging  Gardens  were 
actually  balconies  raised  one  above  the  other.  They  com¬ 
prised  a  series  of  wide  stone  terraces  which  were  supported 
by  arches  rising  like  a  giant  staircase  to  a  height  of  350  feet. 
The  whole  majestic  structure  was  surrounded  by  a  wall  20 
feet  thick.  On  each  terrace  there  was  a  layer  of  mould  of 
sufficient  depth  to  allow  plants,  flowering  shrubs  and  even 
fruit-bearing  trees  to  be  grown.  These  terrace-gardens  were 
irrigated  by  means  of  hydraulic  pumps  which  raised  water  to 
a  reservoir  located  on  the  hipest  terrace. 

"A  wide  flight  of  steps  ascended  from  each  terrace  to 
the  one  above.  Picture  these  lofty  terraces,  their  many 
arches  festooned  with  flowering  creepers,  and  all  the  plat¬ 
forms  ablaze  with  the  most  gorgeously  scented  and  coloured 
flowers  which  Asia — indeed,  the  then  known  world — could 
produce,  shaded  from  the  too  hot  sun  by  trees  laden  in  their 
seasons  with  rich  and  luscious  fruits:  picture,  in  this  para¬ 
dise  of  sybaritic  and  Oriental  luxury,  in  the  heart  of  great 
Babylon,  the  Median  queen  holding  her  splendid  Court,  then 
you  will  be  able  to  appreciate  something  of  the  glamour  and 
glory  of  the  Hanging  Gardens. 

"Now,  in  imagination,  mount  the  wide  staircase  up  from 
the  relentless  glare  and  cruel  heat  of  the  long  Mesopotamian 
summer  into  the  shade  of  one  of  those  arched  chambers,  fur¬ 
nished  with  exquisite  treasures  of  Eastern  art:  sink  on  a  soft 
divan,  and  feel  the  dry,  hot  air  blowing  deliciously  cool  upon 
you  through  the  continuously  watered  vegetation  without,  while 
minstrels  make  soft  music,  while  slaves  anticipate  your 
slightest  wants,  while  the  life  of  the  great  city  throbs  below — 
then,  surely,  you  will  call  the  Hanging  Gardens  a  wonder,  a 
conception  worthy  of  the  king  who  was  feared  and  respected 
as  the  greatest  monarch  upon  earth"  (ibid.). 

But  the  glory  of  the  Chaldeans  was  possible  only  because 
of  the  predatory  acts  they  committed.  Thus  judgment  is  pro- 
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noimced  as  a  retribution  upon  them  (v.  8). 

The  second  woe  is  stated  in  verses  9-11.  It  is  a  denun¬ 
ciation  of  the  covetousness  of  the  Chaldean.  He  is  denounced 
for  getting  "an  evil  gain  for  his  house. "  In  addition  to  his 
robbery  action  and  excessive  plimder,  he  is  denounced  for  an 
evil  covetousness  through  which  he  sought  to  strengthen  and 
perpetuate  his  dynasty,  the  royal  house  of  the  Chaldean.  To 
this  end  enormous  wealth  had  been  seized  greedily.  But  all 
this  was  to  be  of  no  avail  for  the  word  of  the  prophet  was: 
"Woe  to  him  that  getteth  an  evil  gain  for  his  house." 

Centuries  later,  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ  uttered  a  memo¬ 
rable  word  on  the  danger  here  condemned.  "Take  heed,  and 
keep  yourselves  from  all  covetousness:  for  a  man's  life  con- 
sisteth  not  in  the  abundance  of  the  things  which  he  possess- 
eth"  (Luke  12:15).  This  sin  is  lightly  considered  far  too  often 
and  its  seriousness  is  overlooked.  The  Apostle  Paul  speaks 
of  this  tremendous  evil  by  likening  it  to  the  sin  of  the  worship 
of  idols.  He  wrote  of  "covetousness,  which  is  idolatry"  (Col. 
3:5). 

The  Chaldean  is  said  to  have  "set  his  nest  on  high,  that 
he  may  be  delivered  from  the  hand  of  evil  I "  Keil  remarks 
that  the  reference  to  the  Chaldean's  nest  is  a  figure  refer¬ 
ring  neither  to  the  capital  city  nor  the  royal  palace  nor  the 
royal  castle,  but  rather  the  founding  of  his  government  and 
the  securing  of  it  against  all  attacks:  "As  the  eagle  builds  its 
nest  on  high,  to  protect  it  from  harm  (cf.  Job  xxxix.  27),  so 
does  the  Chaldean  seek  to  elevate  and  strengthen  his  rule  by 
robbery  and  plunder,  that  it  may  never  be  wrested  from  his 
family  again"  (C.  F.  Keil,  The  Twelve  Minor  Prophets,  H, 
83-84). 

The  setting  of  the  Chaldean  nests  on  hi^  finds  sufficient 
illustration  in  the  accounts  of  great  buildings  and  the  wall  of 
the  city  of  Babylon.  Ctesias  says  that  there  were  250  towers 
Irregularly  placed  along  the  walls  of  the  city  rising  to  a  height 
of  420  feet. 

Verse  10  speaks  of  the  result.  He  who  provided  "an  evil 
gain  for  his  house"  is  now  said  to  have  "devised  shame"  to 
his  house.  In  wrongfully  treating  many  people  around  him. 
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the  Chaldean  has  actually  brought  greater  wrong  to  himself. 
”He  that  is  greedy  of  gain  troubleth  his  own  house"  (Prov. 
15:27). 

The  stones  and  the  beams  are  personified  in  verse  11. 
The  very  stones  which  were  built  by  wickedness  shall  testify 
against  the  Chaldean.  They  were  placed  in  the  walls  by  the 
enforced  labor  of  the  captives  and  they  shall,  therefore,  cry 
aloud  to  accuse  their  evil  captors.  A  similar  personification 
appears  in  Luke  19:40,  '1  tell  you  that,  if  these  shall  hold 
their  peace,  the  stones  will  cry  out." 

The  third  strophe  (w.  12-14)  contains  a  woe  denouncing 
the  Chaldeans  for  their  oppression  and  use  of  slave  labor. 
"Woe  to  him  that  buildeth  a  town  with  blood,  and  establisheth 
a  city  by  iniquity!"  Babylon  had  been  rebuilt  and  enlarged 
by  blood-bought  spoils.  Nebuchadnezzar  said  of  the  city,  "Is 
not  this  great  Babylon,  which  I  have  b u i  1 1  for  the  royal 
dwelling-place,  by  the  might  of  my  power  and  for  the  glory 
of  my  majesty?"  (Dan.  4:30).  Daniel's  statement  made  to 
the  king  twelve  months  earlier  implies  that  oppression  was 
one  of  the  chief  sins  of  the  Chaldean  monarch.  "Wherefore, 
O  king,  let  my  counsel  be  acceptable  unto  thee,  and  break 
off  thy  sins  by  righteousness,  and  thine  iniquities  by  showing 
mercy  to  the  poor;  if  there  may  be  a  lengthening  of  thy  tran¬ 
quillity"  (Dan.  4:27). 

"Behold,  is  it  not  cf  Jehovah  of  hosts  that  the  peoples 
labor  for  the  fire,  and  the  nations  weary  themselves  for  van¬ 
ity?"  (v.  13).  Here  is  the  clear  assertion  by  Jehovah  of  hosts 
that  He  is  responsible  for  the  destruction  of  Babylon.  Evil 
men  had  had  their  day.  Now  Jehovah  was  to  have  His  day! 
The  forced  labor  of  the  Chaldeans  was  to  be  food  for  the 
flames  in  the  day  of  Babylon's  destruction.  Jeremiah  uses 
similar  language  in  describing  the  destruction  of  Babylon. 
"Thus  saith  Jehovah  of  hosts:  The  broad  walls  of  Babylon 
shall  be  utterly  overthrown,  and  herhig^  gates  shall  be  burned 
with  fire;  and  the  peoples  shall  labor  for  vanity,  and  the  na¬ 
tions  for  the  fire;  and  they  shall  be  weary"  (Jer.  51:58). 

The  first  of  the  two  promises  which  appear  in  this  con¬ 
text  is  found  in  verse  14.  This  verse  is  similar  to  Isaiah 
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11:9.  A  comparison  of  the  two  passages  shows  an  interesting 
development  of  two  aspects  of  the  millennium.  Isaiah  speaks 
of  the  earth  being  filled  with  the  knowledge  of  Jehovah  while 
Habakkuk  refers  to  the  earth  being  filled  with  the  knowledge 
of  the  glory  of  Jehovah.  Isaiah  describes  the  transformation 
which  will  take  place  in  nature  which  will  result  from  its  de¬ 
liverance  from  bondage.  "For  the  creation  was  subjected  to 
vanity,  not  of  its  own  will,  but  by  reason  of  him  who  subjected 
it,  in  hope  that  the  creation  itself  also  shall  be  delivered 
from  the  bondage  of  corruption  into  the  liberty  of  the  glory  of 
the  children  of  God"  (Rom.  8:20-21).  When  the  delivered 
condition  of  creation  takes  place  by  means  of  the  manifesta¬ 
tion  of  the  power  of  God,  the  earth  shall  be  filled  with  the 
knowledge  of  Jehovah. 

Habakkuk* s  statement  adds  the  detail  that  at  the  same 
time  the  earth  shall  be  filled  with  the  knowledge  of  the  glory 
of  Jehovah.  Divine  glory  shall  have  its  manifestation  in  the 
overthrow  of  the  kingdoms  of  this  world.  This  will  occur  in 
connection  with  the  return  of  Christ  in  power  and  glory. 
**And  out  of  his  mouth  proceedeth  a  sharp  sword,  that  with  it 
he  should  smite  the  nations:  and  he  shall  rule  them  with  a 
rod  of  iron:  and  he  treadeth  the  winepress  of  the  fierceness 
of  the  wrath  of  God,  the  Almighty"  (Rev.  19:15).  Thus  the 
glory  of  God  will  be  manifested  in  the  overthrow  of  the  un¬ 
godly  (cf,  Isa.  2:12-21). 

The  power  of  God  will  be  manifested  in  the  millennium, 
resulting  in  the  spreading  of  the  knowledge  of  Jehovah  over 
the  entire  earth  as  promised  by  Isaiah.  The  glory  of  God 
will  be  manifested  also  when  God  judges  the  enemies  of  right¬ 
eousness  and  the  result  will  be  the  earth-wide  spreading  of 
the  knowledge  of  His  glory  as  predicted  by  Habakkuk. 

Dallas,  Texas 


(Tt  be  continued) 


THE  INCARNATE  AND  THE  WRITTEN 
WORD  OF  GOD 

By  John  A.  Witmer,  Th.  D. 


The  divine  identification  of  the  Second  Person  of  the 
triune  Godhead  as  "the  Word"  through  the  writings  of  the 
Apostle  John  (John  1:1,  14;  1  John  1:1;  Rev.  19:13)  provided 
the  authoritative  basis  for  drawing  parallels  between  the  Lord 
Jesus  Christ  and  the  Holy  Scriptures.  "As  a  designation  of 
Christ, "  to  use  the  words  of  Scofield,  the  term  the  Word  "is 
peculiarly  felicitous  ..."  (The  Scofield  Reference  Bible, 
footnote,  p.  1114).  Appropriate  as  the  term  was  to  describe 
the  eternal  relationship  between  the  First  Person  and  the 
Second  Person  of  the  Godhead  (John  1:1),  its  significance  was 
increased  by  the  truth  of  the  incarnation  expressed  in  the 
Spirit-directed  words  of  John,  "And  the  Word  became  flesh, 
and  dwelt  among  us  .  .  ."  (John  1:14;  Scripture  is  quoted 
from  the  A.  S.  V.  unless  indicated). 

Although  more  natural,  it  was  an  equally  happy  choice, 
undoubtedly  directed  by  God  Himself,  which  applied  the 
phrase  "the  word  of  God"  (cf.  John  10:35;  Heb.  4:12)  to  the 
written  revelatory  message  of  God.  Since  it  includes  the 
disclosure  at  least  in  part  of  the  eternal  plan  which  the  eter¬ 
nal  God  is  executing — both  the  disclosure  itself  and  its  incor¬ 
poration  in  a  divine  written  message  being  part  of  that  plan — 
the  message  has  existed  eternally  in  the  mind  of  God.  This 
message  likewise  experienced  a  sort  of  incarnation  as  it  was 
expressed  in  symbols  of  verbal  communication,  the  human 
authors  writing  ".  .  .  not  in  words  which  man’s  wisdom 
teacheth,  but  which  the  Spirit  teacheth  .  .  ."  (1  Cor.  2:13), 
".  .  .  being  moved  by  the  Holy  Spirit"  (2  Pet.  1:21)  so  that 
"each  and  every  scripture  is  God-breathed  .  .  . "  (2  Tim.  3: 
16,  literal  translation). 

Christians  through  the  centuries  have  been  quick  to 
seize  on  the  obvious  parallels  between  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ 
and  the  Holy  Scriptures.  Building  upon  the  foundation  of  the 
common  possession  of  the  title  the  Word  of  God,  men  have 
elaborated  on  the  theme  of  Christ  and  the  Scriptures  both 
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being  the  revelation  of  God.  Jesus' own  words,  .  .  he  that 
hath  seen  me  hath  seen  the  Father  ..."  (John  14:9),  prop¬ 
erly  provide  authority  for  the  theological  exposition  of  the 
Lord  Jesus  Christ  as  the  personal  revelation  of  God,  the 
apex  of  divine  self -disclosure.  To  them  can  be  added  the 
truth  that  "God  .  .  .  hath  at  the  end  of  these  days  spoken  unto 
us  in  his  Son  ..."  (Heb.  1:1-2)  and  John's  testimony  that 
"No  man  hath  seen  God  at  any  time;  the  only  begotten  Son 
.  .  .  hath  declared  him"  (John  1:18). 

For  example,  Lewis  Sperry  Chafer  has  written:  ".  .  . 
the  Lord  Jesus  Christ  has  ever  been  the  expression,  or  man¬ 
ifestation,  of  God.  .  .  .  The  living  Word  is  ever  the  Mani- 
fester  .  .  .  the  final  Revealer  of  God.  .  .  .  Christ  is  the 
voice  of  God  speaking  to  men,  and  that  is  a  direct,  imcom- 
plicated  revelation  of  God.  When  beholding  or  hearing  the 
Son,  men  are  enabled  to  know  what  God  is  like.  This  revela¬ 
tion  is  complete,  wanting  nothing  ..."  (Systematic  Theolo¬ 
gy,  I,  58).  Elsewhere  Chafer  said,  "As  the  written  Word 
declares  God  to  man,  so  Christ  the  living  Word  perfectly  de¬ 
clares  God  to  man"  (ibid. ,  vn,  228),  and  then  he  listed  nine 
descriptive  statements  made  of  both  in  the  Scriptures. 

Augustus  Strong  attempted  to  draw  another  parallel  be¬ 
tween  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ  and  the  Holy  Scriptures  in  his 
discussion  of  the  doctrine  of  inspiration.  He  pointed  out  that 
the  Scriptures  are  the  production  of  both  God  and  man,  ac¬ 
complished  ".  .  .  in  the  union  of  the  two."  Analogous  to  this, 
he  said,  is  ".  .  .  the  union  of  the  divine  and  human  natures 
in  the  person  of  Jesus  Christ"  (Systematic  Theology,  p.  212). 
Chafer  recognized  this  analogy  when  he  wrote  that  "...  it 
is  important  to  recognize  that  in  either  of  these  forms  of  the 
Logos  both  the  divine  and  human  elements  appear  in  super¬ 
natural  union"  (op.  cit. ,  I,  72). 

Chafer  proceeded,  however,  to  take  exception  to  a  com¬ 
plete  analogy.  "The  parallel  between  the  Living  Logos  and 
the  Written  Logos  is  sustained  only  to  a  limited  degree. 
There  are  important  dissimilarities  as  well.  .  .  .  There  is 
no  hypostatic  union  or  conjunction  of  natures  in  the  Written 
Logos  .  .  .  whereas  the  humanity  of  Christ  was  unfallen  and 
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in  no  way  subject  to  the  Adamic  nature,  the  human  authors  of 
the  Bible  were  fallen  men  whose  sin  is  without  hesitation  re¬ 
corded  in  the  Sacred  Text"  (ibid. ,  I,  73). 

While  Chafer  is  correct  in  the  exception  which  he  made, 
the  difficulty  resulted  not  from  a  limited  parallelism  between 
the  Lord  Jesus  Christ  and  the  Holy  Scriptures  but  from  a 
faulty  analogy  drawn  between  them.  In  attempting  to  draw 
an  analogy  between  the  hypostatic  union  of  the  two  natures  in 
Christ  and  the  union  of  the  divine  and  human  in  the  inspira¬ 
tion  of  Scripture,  Strong  was  guilty  of  poor  logic.  Those  two 
elements  are  not  logically  parallel.  The  hypostatic  union  of 
the  divine  and  human  natures  in  the  theanthropic  Person  of 
the  Lord  Jesus  Christ  is  the  product  of  a  process;  the  union 
of  the  divine  and  human  in  the  inspiration  of  the  Holy  Scrip¬ 
tures  is  a  process  itself  which  results  in  a  product.  The 
product  on  one  hand  and  the  process  on  the  other  cannot  log¬ 
ically  be  made  analogous. 

A  perfect  parallelism  can  be  drawn,  however.  When 
process  in  relation  to  the  hicarnate  Word  is  compared  with 
process  in  relation  to  the  written  Word,  beautiful  and  perfect 
symmetry  reflective  of  divine  wisdom  results.  Likewise, 
when  product  is  compared  with  product,  the  parallelism  is 
exact  and  complete. 

In  the  case  of  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  the  Incarnate 
Word,  the  process  is  the  miraculous  conception  of  Immanuel 
in  the  womb  of  the  Virgin  Mary.  God  delicately  shrouds  the 
mechanics  of  the  process  in  mystery,  revealing  only  that 
"The  Holy  Spirit  shall  come  upon  thee,  and  the  power  of  the 
Most  High  shall  overshadow  thee  ..."  (Luke  1:35)  and  ".  .  . 
that  which  is  conceived  in  her  is  of  the  Holy  Spirit"  (Matt.  1: 
20).  In  this  process  God  was  united  with  a  human  being  who 
was  a  sinner  by  nature  and  by  practice  (we  admit  the  immac¬ 
ulate  conception  of  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  but  we  deny  the 
Roman  Catholic  dogma  of  the  immaculate  conception  of  Mary), 
but  who  was  a  willing  instrument  in  the  hand  of  God  (cf .  Luke 
1:38).  The  product  of  this  process  is  the  Incarnate  Word, 
the  theanthropic  Person,  the  one  described  as  "the  holy 
thing"  (Luke  1:35),  without  sin  (John  8:46;  Heb.  4:15). 
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In  the  case  of  the  Scriptures,  the  written  Word,  the 
process  is  the  miraculous  conception  of  the  very  words  of 
God  in  the  minds  of  the  human  authors.  God  likewise  shrouds 
the  mechanics  of  this  process  in  mystery,  revealing  only 
that  the  human  authors  were  .  .  being  moved  by  the  Holy 
Spirit'*  (2  Pet.  1:21).  In  this  process  God  was  united  with 
human  beings  who  were  sinners  by  nature  and  by  practice, 
but  who  were  willing  instruments  in  the  hands  of  God  (2  Pet. 
1:21).  The  product  of  this  process  is  the  written  Word,  the 
theanthropic  Book,  the  volume  described  as  "the  holy  scrip¬ 
tures"  (2  Tim.  3:15,  A.  V. ),  without  error. 

Dallas,  Texas 

A  LOOK  AHEAD 
The  April- June,  1956,  Number 

JOHN  F.  WALVOORD  continues  his  Millennial  Studies  in 
"Premillennialism  and  the  Tribulation  with  a  study  of 
Mldtribulationis  m. 

ALVA  J.  McCLAIN  contributes  a  provocative  study  in  "A 
Premillennial  Philosophy  of  History. " 

MERRILL  F.  UNGER  continues  his  informative  series  on 
Great  Archeological  Discoveries  with  an  evaluative 
article,  "The  Dead  Sea  Manuscripts  and  Biblical 
Studies." 

JOSEPH  P.  FREE  begins  his  series  on  "Archeology  and  Bib¬ 
lical  Criticism, "  the  W.  H.  Griffith  Thomas  Memo¬ 
rial  Lectureship  for  1955  at  Dallas  Seminary.  This 
first  article:  "Is  Rationalistic  Criticism  Dead?" 
EVERETT  F.  HARRISON  provides  an  interesting  considera¬ 
tion  of  "The  Attitude  of  the  Primitive  Church  toward 
Judaism." 

ROBERT  D.  CULVER  creates  interest  and  attention  with  his 
article,  "A  Neglected  Millennial  Passage  from  Saint 
Paul, "  a  paper  read  at  the  1955  meeting  of  the  Evan¬ 
gelical  Theological  Society. 

JOHN  THEODORE  MUELLER  enlightens  with  "A  Survey  of 
Luther's  Theology, "  a  study  which  will  be  published 
in  two  parts. 


Department  of 
Books  Reviews 

Vote:  Any  book  reviewed  in  this  department  may  be  ordered  throuKh 
the  Seminary  Book  Room,  except  the  material  of  foreign  publishers. 


THE  RELEVANCE  OF  APOCA¬ 
LYPTIC.  A  Study  of  Jewish  and 
Christian  Apocalypses  from 
Daniel  to  Revelation.  Revised 
Edition.  By  H.  H.  Rowley. 
Harper  and  Brothers,  New  York, 
1955.  205  pp.  $2.75. 

Professor  Robert  H.  Pfeiffer 
describes  this  volume  in  the  fol¬ 
lowing  tribute:  "No  treatment  in 
the  English  of  the  Jewish  and 
Christian  Apocalypses  is  more  ac¬ 
curate,  more  reliable,  more  read¬ 
able  and  better  informed  than  Pro¬ 
fessor  Rowley's  compact  and  well- 
written  volume."  While  conserva¬ 
tive  scholars  will  undoubtedly  ques¬ 
tion  many  of  the  conclusions  as 
either  "'iccurate"  or  "reliable," 
Professor  Rowley  from  the  Univer¬ 
sity  of  Manchester  has  undoubtedly 
contributed  a  study  to  a  neglected 
field.  His  acceptance  of  the  higher 
critical  view  that  Daniel  was  writ¬ 
ten  in  the  second  century  B.  C. 
leads  to  conclusions  regarding  the 
contribution  of  the  book  which  are 
mostly  valueless  from  the  conserv¬ 
ative  standpoint.  His  analysis  of 
apocalyptic  literature  in  the  last 
two  centuries  B.C.  as  well  as  dur¬ 
ing  the  first  century  A.  D.,  however, 
presents  much  scholarly  data  which 
readers  will  find  valuable. 

In  contrast  to  his  treatment  of 
Daniel,  his  analysis  of  the  Book  of 
Revelation  follows  an  almost  liter¬ 


al  interpretation,  not  too  far  re¬ 
moved  from  the  futuristic  inter¬ 
pretation  of  conservative  scholars. 
He  finds  the  Book  of  Revelation  far 
superior  to  any  apocalyptic  litera¬ 
ture  since  Daniel. 

Professor  Rowley  also  illus¬ 
trates  a  trend  in  modem  liberal¬ 
ism  toward  a  more  realistic  inter¬ 
pretation  of  the  second  advent  of 
Christ.  Restates,  "I  do  not  regard 
the  belief  in  the  Second  Advent  as  a 
delusion  of  primitive  Christianity, 
but  as  something  which  is  inherent 
in  the  fundamental  Christian  be¬ 
liefs"  (p.  148).  He  cites  O.  Cull- 
mann's  "The  Retxirn  of  Christ,  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  New  Testament,"  as 
a  "closely  similar  point  of  view" 
(p.  148). 

His  concluding  chapter  on  "The 
Enduring  Message  of  Apocalyptic, " 
while  certainly  not  expressing  the 
viewpoint  of  conservative  theology, 
nevertheless  will  prove  significant 
reading.  He  again  defends  the  con¬ 
cept  of  a  sudden  end  to  human  his¬ 
tory  by  a  second  advent  in  the  fol¬ 
lowing  statement:  "Unless  we  be¬ 
lieve  in  the  eternity  of  human  his¬ 
tory  in  our  world,  we  must  expect 
that  somehow,  somewhen,  the 
course  of  history  will  come  to  an 
end.  We  can  look  for  it  to  peter  out 
or  we  can  look  for  the  world  to  be 
snuffed  out  ignominlously.  But  if 
we  believe  that  it  is  God's  world, 
and  that  He  created  it  with  some 
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purpose,  we  must  find  someway  of 
translating  the  faith  of  the  apocalyp- 
tists  that  that  purpose  will  be 
achieved"  (p.  155).  Another  sig¬ 
nificant  quote  which  expresses  an 
apocalyptic  idea  with  which  he  dis¬ 
agrees,  however,  is  the  following 
statement:  "Timning  to  another  of 
these  persistent  ideas  of  the  apoc- 
alyptists,  we  observe  that  they 
looked  for  the  end  of  the  world  to 
be  preceded  by  a  time  of  imprece- 
dented  suffering,  and  by  the  domi¬ 
nation  of  evil"  (p.  155).  Professor 
Rowley  defends  the  apocalyptists 
from  the  charge  of  being  pessi¬ 
mists,  stating,  "On  the  contrary, 
they  affirm  with  confidence  that  the 
best  was  yet  to  be,  and  that  it  would 
be  a  best  surpassing  all  that  the 
mind  of  man  could  conceive"  (p. 
163).  He  further  defends  the  apoc¬ 
alyptists  in  their  expectation  of  an 
earthly  kingdom  of  God  to  be  es¬ 
tablished  by  divine  rather  than  hu¬ 
man  means. 

The  volume  taken  as  a  whole 
will  prove  to  be  of  real  value  to 
discriminating  readers. 

J.  F.  Walvoord 

THE  MESSIANIC  roEA  IN  ISRAEL. 
By  Joseph  Klausner.  Trans¬ 
lated  from  the  Third  Hebrew 
Edition  by  W.  F.  Stinesbring. 
The  Macmillan  Co. ,  New  York, 
1955.  543  pp.  $7.50. 

This  massive  work  written  by  a 
leading  Jewish  scholar  forms  the 
third  in  a  trilogy  which  includes 
Jesus  of  Nazareth  and  From  Jesus 
to  Paul,  which  have  appeared  ear¬ 
lier.  The  present  volume  presents 
a  definitive  study  of  the  Messianic 
hope  from  the  Jewish  viewpoint. 


The  work  is  divided  into  three 
major  parts,  the  first  of  which  deals 
with  the  Messianic  idea  in  the  peri¬ 
od  of  the  prophets  consisting  in  the 
detail  and  study  of  the  Old  Testa¬ 
ment  Messianic  idea.  In  general 
the  Messianic  idea  is  referred  to 
the  nation  Israel  as  a  whole.  The 
author  states,  "In  many  books  of 
the  Holy  Scripture  there  is  no  hu¬ 
man  Messiah  at  all:  the  LORD  alone 
is  the  redeemer  and  no  other  (Na- 
hiun,  Zephaniah,  Habakkuk,  Mala- 
chi,  Joel,  and  Daniel).  In  many 
other  books  there  is  no  individual 
Messiah  but  a  collective  Messiah: 
the  kingdom  of  the  house  of  David 
(Amos,  Ezekiel,  Obadiah  and  his 
'Saviours,'  Deutero-Isaiah and  'the 
sure  mercies  of  David'  and 
Psalms).  In  two  of  them  there  is 
an  individual  Messiah,  though  he  is 
not  an  ideal  man  but  an  actual  per¬ 
son,  Zerubbabcl  of  the  house  of 
David  (Haggal  and  First  Zechariah). 
In  the  rest  of  the  prophetic  books 
there  is  an  ideal  human  Messiah 
(Hosea,  First  Isaiah,  Micah,  Jer¬ 
emiah,  and  Second  Zechariah)"  (p. 
241).  He  goes  on  to  point  out  that 
sometimes  the  Messianic  idea  rep¬ 
resents  the  whole  people  of  Israel: 
"Deutero-Isaiah  and  Daniel  made  a 
great  change  in  the  conception  of 
the  Messiah:  the  Messiah  is  notone 
man  from  the  house  of  David  or  any 
other  royal  line,  but  the  whole 
people  Israel"  (p.  241). 

A  thorough  study  is  presented  of 
the  Messianic  idea  in  the  ^x)cry- 
pha  though  he  points  out,  "Even  the 
Messianic  idea  occupies  no  great 
place  in  the  Apocrypha"  (p.  249). 

The  third  major  section  of  the 
book  deals  with  the  Messianic  idea 
in  the  period  of  the  Tannaim.  The 
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concluding  appendix  presents  an 
excellent  contrast  between  the  Jew¬ 
ish  and  the  Christian  Messiah. 
Ho  presents  the  Jewish  Messiah  as 
purely  human  whereas  the  Christian 
Messiah  is  specifically  divine. 

This  monumental  work  by  Dr. 
Klausner  is  undoubtedly  a  major 
contribution  toward  the  understand¬ 
ing  of  the  contemporary  Messianic 
idea  in  Jewish  theology. 

J.  F.  Walvoord 

PREMILLENNIALISM  OR  AMIL- 

LENNIALISM?  By  Charles  L. 

Feinberg.  Dimham  Publishing 

Company,  Findlay,  Ohio,  1954. 

345  pp.  $4.  00. 

While  the  cause  of  premillenni- 
alism  has  many  defenders  and  able 
exponents,  few  volumes  can  equal 
Dr.  Feinberg’s  scholarly  and  com¬ 
plete  presentation.  All  the  main 
theological  issues  are  discussed  in 
full  in  a  way  that  both  scholars  and 
laymen  can  comprehend. 

The  material  was  originally 
written  and  published  as  a  disser¬ 
tation  presented  to  Dallas  Theolog¬ 
ical  Seminary  as  a  part  of  the  au¬ 
thor's  work  toward  the  degree  of 
Doctor  of  Theology.  It  immediate¬ 
ly  enjoyed  a  wide  reading  and  is 
frequently  quoted  in  scholarly  lit¬ 
erature.  The  original  volume  pre¬ 
sents  the  subject  in  three  parts; 

(1)  analysis  of  premillennialism; 

(2)  analysis  of  amillennialism;  (3) 
comparison  of  the  two  systems. 

In  the  present  edition  a  large 
appendix  has  been  added  dealing 
fully  with  recent  attacks  on  pre¬ 
millennialism  and  discussing  cur¬ 
rent  issues  in  detail.  The  work  is 
highly  commended  without  reserva¬ 


tion  both  for  its  high  scholarship 
and  its  doctrinal  accuracy.  Com¬ 
plete  documentation  characterizes 
the  volume  and  demonstrates  the 
competency  of  the  author  to  speak 
authoritatively  on  this  subject. 

Format  of  the  book  might  be 
improved  if  the  author  could  in  lat¬ 
er  editions  combine  all  material  on 
one  subject  in  one  chapter,  that  is, 
combine  the  added  material  with 
his  earlier  work.  The  outline  and 
table  of  contents  might  well  be  com¬ 
bined  also.  If  chapter  numbers 
could  be  consecutive  throughout  the 
book,  reference  would  be  simpli¬ 
fied.  Good  Scriptural  and  topical 
indexes  covering  the  entire  volume 
would  also  be  most  helpful. 

J.  F.  Walvoord 

REDISCOVERING  PRAYER.  By 
John  L.  Casteel.  Association 
Press,  New  York,  1955.  242 

pp.  $3.50. 

Written  from  the  standpoint  of 
modem  liberal  theology,  this  vol¬ 
ume  presents  the  doctrine  of  prayer 
as  essentially  a  psychological  ex¬ 
ercise.  The  author  offers  the  idea 
that  prayer  shapes  the  personality 
and  tends  to  mold  the  attitude  of 
man  toward  God.  While  the  author 
uses  occasional  Biblical  allusions, 
his  presentation  is  quite  apart  from 
the  Biblical  doctrine  of  prayer. 
Taken  as  a  whole,  the  volume  rep¬ 
resents  the  older  type  of  liberal 
theology  which  is  less  Biblical  than 
contemporary  liberalism. 

J.  F.  Walvoord 


THE  SELF  AND  THE  DRAMAS  OF 
HISTORY.  By  Reinhold  Niebuhr. 
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Charles  Scribner's  Sons,  New 
York,  1955.  246  pp.  $3.75 

Written  in  the  framework  of  neo¬ 
orthodoxy,  to  which  Reinhold  Nie¬ 
buhr,  the  author,  has  made  such  a 
major  contribution,  this  volume 
was  inspired  by  the  book,  I  and 
Thou  by  the  Jewish  philosopher, 
Martin  Buber.  The  first  of  three 
parts  of  its  contents  includes  half 
of  the  volume  and  deals  with  the 
human  self  in  its  various  relation¬ 
ships,  principally  its  relation  to  it¬ 
self,  its  relation  to  others,  and  its 
relation  to  God.  Part  two  consists 
of  general  considerations  such  as 
the  Hebraic  and  the  Hellenic  ap¬ 
proaches  to  the  problem  of  self¬ 
hood,  and  similar  relationships. 
The  self  is  presented  as  essentially 
mind.  The  third  and  last  part  of 
the  book  relates  self  to  the  com¬ 
munity. 

While  the  volume  is  not  without 
its  tangent  to  theology,  its  princi¬ 
pal  thrust  is  in  the  realm  of  phi¬ 
losophy  and  psychology. 

J.  F.  Walvoord 

DOING  THE  TRUTH.  By  James 
A.  Pike.  Doubleday  and  Com¬ 
pany,  Inc. ,  Garden  City,  New 
York,  1955,  192  pp.  $2.95. 

This  volume,  constituting  one 
of  the  "Christian  Faith  Series"  of 
which  Reinhold  Niebuhr  is  consvilt- 
ing  editor,  consists  of  a  summary 
of  Christian  ethics.  The  author  is 
the  Dean  of  the  Cathedral  of  St. 
John  the  Divine  in  New  York  City 
and  Adjimct  Professor  of  Religion 
and  Law  at  Columbia  University. 

The  thesis  of  the  book  is  that 
there  is  a  vital  relationship  be¬ 


tween  Christian  faith  and  Christian 
ethics  consisting  in  three  basic 
connections;  (1)  "What  is  the  pur¬ 
pose  of  life?"  (2)  "What  is  God's 
relationship  to  one  who  has  not  kept 
the  moral  law  and  knows  it?"  (3) 
"The  basic  question  of  motivation 
within  personality  for  keeping  the 
moral  law  and  the  degree  to  which 
God's  action  impels  or  inspires  our 
action"  (p.  31). 

Writing  from  a  theological  point 
of  view  sympathetic  to  neo-ortho- 
doxy,  the  author  essentially  ad¬ 
vances  the  thesis  that  Christian 
ethics  is  based  on  a  rational  judg¬ 
ment  of  what  is  right  according  to 
the  totality  of  Christian  truth.  The 
basis  of  ethical  authority  rests  in 
human  judgment  rather  than  in  the 
fiat  of  Scripture.  While  the  volume 
is  imacceptable  to  theological  con¬ 
servatives  who  do  not  share  the 
author's  premises,  the  basic  con¬ 
cept  that  Christian  ethics  is  based 
on  Christian  faith  can  be  shared  by 
all  Christians. 

J.  F.  Walvoord 

ME  MOm  OF  THE  NATURE  OF  THE 
CHURCH  OF  CHRIST.  By  Apos- 
tolos  Makrakis.  Christian 
Brotherhoods  Zealots  of  Ortho¬ 
doxy  and  John  the  Baptist,  New 
York,  1947.  168  pp. 

DIVINE  AND  SACRED  CATE¬ 
CHISM.  By  Apostolos  Makrakis. 
Hellenic  Christian  Educational 
Society,  Chicago,  1946.  224  pp. 

There  are  many  books  which 
serve  their  purpose,  if  any  at  all, 
by  being  read  but  once.  The  two 
volumes  here  reviewed  do  not 
come  within  that  classification. 
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for  they  call  for  concentrated  study 
and  will  serve  as  reference  works 
for  the  student  of  church  history 
and  doctrine  so  long  as  such  stud¬ 
ies  continue.  The  author  of  the 
volumes,  Apostolos  Makrakis,  a 
Greek  philosopher  and  theologian 
of  the  latter  half  of  the  nineteenth 
century,  died  in  1905.  He  was  a 
prolific  writer,  having  written  a 
total  of  fifty-six  books,  besides 
editing  several  periodicals.  In  ad¬ 
dition  to  the  books  here  consider¬ 
ed,  his  more  outstanding  works 
were  his  New  Philosophical  Sys¬ 
tem,  A  New  Educational  System, 
and  A  New  Political  System. 

The  first  volume  under  review, 
Memoir  of  the  Nature  of  the  Chris¬ 
tian  Church,  is  a  succinct  presen¬ 
tation  of  the  Greek  Orthodox  Church 
as  the  true  church  of  Christ.  That 
church  is  held  to  be  the  one,  holy, 
catholic  and  apostolic  church  ruled 
by  the  Father  and  the  Son  and  the 
Holy  Spirit.  Emphasis  is  placed 
upon  what  the  author  calls  the  trin- 
omy,  one  and  indivisible,  which 
the  Holy  Trinity  has  laid  down  as 
the  law  for  the  church.  That  trin- 
omy  is:  (I)  Christ  is  recognized 
as  the  Son  of  the  living  God,  and 
everybody  is  obliged  to  listen  to 
His  voice;  (2)  the  bread  and  the  cup 
of  the  Eucharist  are  recognized  as 
the  very  body  and  very  blood  of 
Christ;  (3)  a  clergy  is  recognized 
celebrating  the  sacraments  in  the 
Holy  Spirit,  interpreting  and  teach¬ 
ing  the  divine  word,  binding  and 
loosing,  retaining  and  remitting 
the  sins  of  men. 

After  defending  the  Greek  Or- 
dox  Church  on  the  basis  of  the  a- 
bove  stated  trinomy,  the  author  on 
that  same  basis  sets  forth  a  refu¬ 


tation  of  the  claims  of  Romanism 
to  be  the  true  church  and  judges  and 
criticizes  Protestantism,  giving  it 
no  place  as  a  legitimate  body  of 
Christian  churches. 

The  position  taken  is  exclusive 
but  at  the  same  time  looks  forward 
to  the  day  when,  through  that  church 
the  world  will  be  brou^t  under  the 
dominion  of  its  Head,  Jesus  Chris*. 
The  church  thus  presented  is  a  sac¬ 
ramental  church,  salvation  is 
throu^  participation  in  the  Euchar¬ 
ist,  eating  the  body  and  drinking 
the  blood  of  Christ.  The  celebra¬ 
tion  of  the  sacrament  and  the  pro¬ 
pitiatory  sacrifice  of  the  cross  are 
one,  and  they  differ  only  with  re¬ 
spect  to  mode  and  place.  Justifi¬ 
cation  is  subsequent  to  participa¬ 
tion  in  the  Eucharist  and  is  by  o- 
bedience  to  the  ruling  of  the 
church. 

The  companion  volume.  Divine 
and  Sacred  Catechism,  is  devoted 
to  the  teaching  of  the  Greek  Ortho¬ 
dox  Church  under  three  heads: 
"Knowledge  of  the  Danger," 
"Knowledge  of  the  Means  of  Salva¬ 
tion  from  the  Danger,"  and  "The 
Knowledge  of  Things  that  Lead  to 
Perdition  and  Eternal  Punishment." 
This  theological  statement,  while 
being  the  expressed  belief  of  the 
author,  may  well  be  taken  as  that 
of  the  church  he  represents. 

Both  volumes  here  discussed 
are  of  abiding  value  as  setting 
forth  the  evaluation  of  the  Greek 
Orthodox  Church  by  one  who  wrote 
from  an  authoritative  position. 
While  much  that  is  stated  in  the 
volumes  is  in  keeping  with  evan¬ 
gelical  belief,  it  is  vitiated  by  the 
error  that  accompanies  it. 

C.  A.  Nash 
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EARLY  CHRISTIAN  INTERPRE¬ 
TATIONS  OF  HISTORY.  By 
R.  L.  P.  Milburn.  Harper  and 
Brothers,  New  York,  1954.  221 
pp.  $3. 00. 

The  eight  chapters  of  this  vol¬ 
ume  constitute  the  Hampton  Lec¬ 
tures  delivered  at  Oxford  in  1952. 
The  lectures  undertake  to  set  forth 
through  selected  writers  of  the  ear¬ 
ly  Christian  centuries  their  concept 
of  the  process  and  significance  of 
history.  The  author  is  Fellow  and 
Chaplain  of  Worcester  College, 
Oxford  University,  and  is  also 
University  Lecturer  in  Church  His¬ 
tory. 

After  attempting  to  define  the 
historian's  task  in  lecture  one,  the 
author  in  the  following  four  lectures 
has  endeavored  to  present  the  ap¬ 
proach  to,  and  the  use  of  history 
by  the  following  writers:  The  Use 
of  History  in  Early  Apologetics: 
Clement  of  Rome,  Justin,  and  Ire- 
naeus,  with  the  argument  from  ful¬ 
filled  prophecy  and  the  succession 
of  bishops  as  guarimteeing  the 
transmission  of  revealed  truth;  Al¬ 
legory  and  Mystery:  Origen,  with 
his  view  of  history  as  mediated 
through  outward  and  visible  events 
to  present  the  inward  and  spiritual 
truth;  Straightforward  Chronicle: 
Eusebius,  with  his  emphasis  on  the 
historian's  responsibility  to  set 
forth  a  factual  record;  God's  Judg¬ 
ment  in  History:  Augustine,  Oro- 
sius,  and  Salvian,  with  their  inter¬ 
pretation  of  history  as  showing  the 
cause  of  divine  judgment  as  well 
as  teaching  lessons  for  future  gen¬ 
erations. 

In  the  remaining  three  lectures 
the  following  subjects  are  treated: 


The  Treatment  of  History  in  Early 
Christian  Art;  Apocryphal  Stories; 
and  Symbolism.  In  all  these  the 
author  points  out  the  use  of  histor¬ 
ical  fact,  especially  in  the  first 
two,  while  in  the  third  he  treats 
the  use  of  symbol  as  the  means  of 
recording  tact. 

Following  the  lectures,  as 
printed,  is  an  appendix  giving  the 
historical  background  of  the  doc¬ 
trine  of  the  Assumption  of  Mary. 
The  chapter  is  thirty-one  pages  in 
length  and  in  small  print. 

The  book  is  a  substantial  con¬ 
tribution  to  the  interpretation  of 
history.  The  reviewer  cannot 
agree,  however,  that  fact  and  in¬ 
terpretation  should  be  blended  in 
record.  Rather  than  that,  the  his¬ 
torian's  task  is  pre-eminently  that 
of  accuracy  in  factual  record;  in¬ 
terpretation  is  an  accompanying 
but  separate  task. 

C.  A.  Nash 

JOHN  WHITGIFT  AND  THE  ENG¬ 
LISH  REFORMATION.  ByPow- 
el  Mills  Dawley.  Charles 
Scribner's  Sons,  New  York, 
1954.  254  pp.  $3.00. 

The  contribution  of  the  English 
Reformation  to  Protestantism  is  a 
subject  yet  to  be  presented  in  writ¬ 
ing.  That  the  contribution  is  great 
and  far-reaching  can  scarcely  be 
questioned,  especially  when  one  is 
faced  with  the  unquestioned  fact  that 
England  became  Protestant  under 
the  Tudor  monarchs  and  has  re¬ 
mained  so  throu^out  the  centuries. 

The  volume  before  us  not  only 
presents  the  struggle  for  the  es¬ 
tablishment  of  Protestantism,  but 
also  the  struggle  for  the  established 
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church,  the  Church  of  England, 
during  the  Elizabethan  Era.  The 
combined  forces,  not  in  co-opera¬ 
tion,  of  Romanists  and  Puritans 
challenged  the  vigilance  of  the 
Queen  and  her  leading  bishops. 
That  England  remained  Protestant 
and  the  established  church  Episco¬ 
pal  is  due  to  the  exercise  and  tri- 
unaph  of  that  vigilance.  The  cen¬ 
tral  subject  of  the  book,  John 
Whitgift,  played  a  conspicuous  part 
in  that  triumph. 

Born  in  1532,  Whitgift' s  life 
span  covered  a  part  of  the  reign  of 
Henry  Vin,  during  whose  reign  the 
church  in  England  broke  from  the 
control  of  Papal  Rome  and  paved 
the  way  for  the  Protestant  estab¬ 
lishment  in  the  reign  of  Edward 
VI.  During  Edward's  reign  Prot¬ 
estantism  made  headway  only  to  be 
reversed  by  Mary  I  in  her  brief 
reign  of  five  years.  The  entire 
reign  of  Elizabeth  I  was  the  period 
of  Whitgift' s  activity.  He  held  three 
important  positions  successfully: 
Master  of  Trinity  College,  Cam¬ 
bridge,  and  Archbishop  of  Canter¬ 
bury.  In  the  latter  office  he  was 
the  close  friend,  confidant  and 
counsellor  of  the  Queen  and  gave 
direction  to  the  battle  for  the  es¬ 
tablishment  of  the  Episcopacy 
against  Puritanism. 

The  contents  of  the  volume  con¬ 
stitute  the  Hale  Lectures  delivered 
at  the  Seabury-Westem  Theologi¬ 
cal  Seminary  in  1954.  While  cen¬ 
tered  around  Whitgift,  the  book 
sets  forth  some  of  the  major  issues 
in  the  English  Reformation  and 
highli^ts  the  Elizabethan  Era.  It 
is  interesting  and  informative,  very 
readable  both  for  the  layman  and 
those  engaged  in  the  calling  of  the 


ministry. 

C.  A.  Nash 

THE  BOOK  OF  ACTS  IN  HISTORY. 

By  Henry  J.  Cadbury.  Harper 

and  Brothers,  New  York,  1955. 

170  pp.  $3.00. 

The  Book  of  Acts  is  a  historical 
book,  presenting  the  history  of  the 
church  in  its  early  beginnings,  but 
it  is  also  a  book  that  is  set  in  his¬ 
tory.  The  author  of  the  book  here 
reviewed  has  written  from  the 
point  of  view  that  in  many  respects 
the  world  of  the  Book  of  Acts  is 
alien  to  the  ordinary  Bible  reader, 
both  inwardly  and  outwardly.  He 
has  sought  to  put  the  book  back  in¬ 
to  the  context  of  its  times.  His 
purpose  in  writing  is,  as  he  states, 
"to  establish  not  so  much  the  ac¬ 
curacy  of  the  book  as  the  realism 
of  the  scenes  and  customs  and 
mentality  which  it  reflects.  .  .  . 
The  wider  contemporary  environ¬ 
ment,  not  the  history  that  it  relates 
but  its  own  place  in  history. " 

The  material  presented  is  or¬ 
ganized  in  six  chapters.  Chapter 
one  is  headed  "General, "  and  is  a 
survey  of  the  total  or  cosmopolitan 
ctilture  of  the  times.  The  writer 
of  the  Book  of  Acts  is  related  to 
all  the  dominant  culturea;  he  is  a 
Roman  citizen  by  birth,  not  a  bar¬ 
barian  but  a  Greek  in  language;  he 
is  a  Jew  by  nationality;  he  is  a 
Christian  called  to  preach  Christ 
to  the  Gentiles.  These  foiu*  cul¬ 
tures  have  one  chapter  each  devoted 
to  them,  while  the  final  chapter 
canvasses  the  subsequent  history 
of  the  Book  of  Acts,  factors  affect¬ 
ing  the  book  after  it  was  written, 
the  role  it  has  played  and  the  in- 


fluence  it  has  exerted  to  the  pres¬ 
ent  time. 

As  background  to  the  study  of 
the  Book  of  Acts  set  forth  in  this 
volume,  Dr.  Cadbury  had  a  pro¬ 
longed  study  in  the  production  of 
the  two-volume  work,  Luke- Acts, 
and  the  coauthored  Commentary 
and  Additional  Notes  on  the  Acts  of 
the  Apostles,  published  in  1933. 
Such  study  should  command  atten¬ 
tion  to  the  volume  here  reviewed. 

While  the  book  is  a  valuable 
contribution  to  the  field  of  study  in 
which  it  lies,  it  does  not  fully  com¬ 
mend  itself  in  every  respect  to  the 
conservative  mind. 

C.  A.  Nash 

STUDIES  IN  JEWISH  EVANGE¬ 
LISM.  By  Henry  J.  Heydt. 

American  Board  of  Missions  to 

the  Jews,  New  York,  1951. 

237  pp. 

This  valuable  treatise  presents 
a  detailed  study  of  the  types  of  He¬ 
brew  people — the  European  Jew, 
the  Asiatic,  African,  South  and 
Central  American,  North  Ameri¬ 
can  and  Australian  Jew.  It  also 
presents  an  enlightening  discussion 
of  Hebrew  religious  literature  and 
particularly  Hebrew  theology  (Mes- 
sianism,  Karaism,  Cabalism, 
Hasidism  and  the  teachings  of  Mai- 
monides,  together  with  a  discus¬ 
sion  of  Conservative  and  Orthodox 
Judaism  of  the  present  day). 

In  the  li^t  of  Anti-Semitism 
and  the  error  of  British  Israelism 
the  author  makes  an  eloquent  plea 
for  prayer  for  Jewish  evangeliza¬ 
tion  in  consideration  of  a  program 
to  reach  them  for  Christ.  The 
priority  of  this  program  is  dis¬ 


cussed  in  the  light  of  Romans  1: 
16.  The  latter  part  of  the  book 
(pp.  104-61)  contains  a  wealth  of 
good  material  on- the  Jewish  re¬ 
ligious  calendar  and  other  miscel¬ 
laneous  matters,  but  seems  almost 
in  the  nature  of  an  anticlimax.  A 
bibliography  and  indexes  help  the 
usefulness  of  the  book. 

M.  F.  Unger 

ISAIAH  53.  By  Edward  J.  Young. 

William  B.  Eerdmans  Publish¬ 
ing  Company,  Grand  Rapids, 

1952.  91  pp. 

This  excellent  and  penetrating 
study  of  one  of  the  sublimest  pas¬ 
sages  of  Old  Testament  literature 
is  to  be  highly  commended  to  all 
serious  students  of  the  prophetic 
Word.  Dr.  Young  manifests  unu¬ 
sual  insight  into  the  meaning  of  the 
original  Hebrew  text.  His  thorough 
equipment  for  his  task  and  his  in¬ 
timate  acquaintance  with  the  con¬ 
clusions  of  negative  criticism,  en¬ 
able  him  to  present  an  approach 
which  is  refreshingly  different 
from  the  expositor  who  glibly  han¬ 
dles  the  English  text,  but  lacks  the 
depth  and  discernment  which  a 
knowledge  of  the  problems  of  the 
original  language  can  give. 

Dr.  Yoimg's  study  will  be  par¬ 
ticularly  welcomed  by  seminary 
students  who  wish  lig^t  on  the  great 
propl^cy  of  Isaiah  to  help  them  in 
their  exegetical  study  of  the  Bible. 
The  careful  expository  preacher, 
too,  will  welcome  the  author's  pro¬ 
found  dealing  with  the  passage. 
However,  the  everyday  Sunday 
School  teacher  can  also  find  a  mine 
of  easily  understood  facts  in  this 
treatment,  for  the  author  posses- 
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ses  a  talent  ;iot  only  for  handling 
the  deeper  problems  but  a  gift  for 
popularization. 

M.  F.  Unger 

THE  MINOR  PROPHETS.  By  E. 

B.  Pusey.  Baker  Book  House, 

Grand  Rapids,  1950.  2  volumes. 

The  last  decade  has  witnessed 
a  veritable  flood  of  reprints  of  the¬ 
ological  and  expository  classics  of 
a  past  century.  Publishers  of  con¬ 
servative  literature  have  seemed 
to  vie  with  one  another  in  reissuing 
the  older  works  of  a  bygone  day. 
The  Keil  and  Delitzsch  Series 
(Eerdmans,  1949),  Barnes  on  the 
Old  Testament  (Baker,  1950),  Par¬ 
ker  in  The  People’s  Bible  (Moody 
Press,  1951),  Crockett’s  Harmony 
of  Samuel.  Kings  and  Chronicles 
(Baker,  1951)  and  Alexander  on 
Isaiah  (Zondervan  Publishing 
House,  1953)  are  a  few  examples. 
W.  H.  Hengstenberg's  classic 
Christology  of  the  Old  Testament 
is  also  presently  to  be  reissued 
for  the  present  generation  of  Bible 
students. 

While  there  is  much  room  for 
thanksgiving  that  these  older  clas¬ 
sics  have  been  made  available  to 
the  twentieth  century  reader,  yet 
one  can  only  lament  the  evident 
dearth  of  contemporary  scholarly 
output  that  apparently  makes  the 
republication  of  these  older  works 
necessary — especially  in  a  day 
when  scientific  linguistic  and  ar¬ 
cheological  research  have  yielded 
such  tremendous  discoveries  ren¬ 
dering  all  the  older  material  ar¬ 
chaic  and  to  a  large  extent  out-of- 
date.  The  one  redeeming  feature 
is  that  these  works  are  based  on 


Biblically  sound  scholarship,  and 
have  a  relevance  to  any  age  or 
time,  as  does  the  unchangeable 
Word  of  God  upon  which  they  are 
based.  This,  however,  does  not 
alter  their  linguistic  and  archeo¬ 
logical  antiquarianism. 

M.  F.  Unger 

EXPLORATIONS  IN  EASTERN 
PALESTINE  IV.  By  Nelson 
Glueck.  American  Schools  of 
Oriental  Research,  1951.  Part 
I,  Text,  423  pp. ;  Part  n.  Plates, 
pp.  425-711. 

These  handsome  and  scholarly 
volumes,  made  possible  as  other 
similar  publications  by  the  Jane 
Dows  Nies  Publication  Fimd,  are 
of  first-rate  importance  archeo- 
logically  and  represent  the  last  of 
a  series  of  Explorations  in  Eastern 
Palestine  (see  also  Annuals  of  The 
American  Schools  of  Oriental  Re¬ 
search  XIV,  XV  and  XVm-XIX). 
Professor  Nelson  Glueck,  who  has 
done  notable  work  in  Palestinian 
exploration,  devoted  the  present 
volumes  to  recording  the  results 
of  work  in  Transjordan  in  the  ter¬ 
ritory  extending  from  Wadi  Zerqa 
(the  River  Jabbok)  to  the  Wadi 
Yarmuk,  known  from  the  Bible  as 
Gilead  or  the  Rest  of  Gilead. 

The  total  occupational  sites  ex¬ 
plored  in  Explorations  In  Eastern 
Palestine  are  brought  to  well  over 
a  thousand  by  this  present  Volume, 
reducing  to  a  bare  minimum  the 
possibility  that  any  historical  pe¬ 
riods  of  permanent,  sedentary 
occupation  were  overlooked.  Pro¬ 
fessor  Glueck  conducted  the  work 
recorded  in  these  volumes  xmder 
the  auspices  of  the  American 
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Schools  of  Oriental  Research  in 
1939-1940  and  1942-1947.  The 
results  have  yielded  a  vastly  in¬ 
creased  knowledge  of  the  sedentary 
occupation  of  Eastern  Palestine  of 
permanent  value  to  the  science  of 
Biblical  archeology. 

M.  F.  Unger 

THE  UNITY  OF  ISAIAH.  By  Os¬ 
wald  T.  Allis.  Presbyterian 
and  Reformed  Publishing  Com¬ 
pany,  Philadelphia,  1950.  134 
pp. 

This  staunchly  conservative 
study  has  proved  its  usefulness 
since  its  publication  some  five 
years  ago  and  has  demonstrated 
that  it  ought  to  be  on  the  desk  of 
every  seminary  student  and  Bible 
expositor.  The  prophecy  of  Isaiah 
holds  a  very  important  place  in 
negative  higher  criticism  and  no 
serious  evangelical  scholar  can 
avoid  the  literary  and  historical 
problems  connected  with  the  au¬ 
thorship  of  this  pivotal  book.  Dr. 
Allis  clearly  outlines  the  issues 
involved  and  defends  Isaiah  against 
the  criticism  which  would  apportion 
the  book  to  two  or  more  authors. 

A  rich  ministry  of  research  and 
teaching  lies  behind  Dr.  Allis'  de¬ 
fense  of  the  Old  Testament  against 
critical  attack — first  at  Princeton 
Seminary  from  1910  to  1929  and 
then  at  Westminster  Theological 
Seminary  for  seven  years.  .The 
Five  Books  of  Moses,  1943,  re¬ 
vised  edition,  1949,  distinguished 
Dr.  Allis  as  a  champion  of  con¬ 
servative  Bible  criticism.  The 
Unity  of  Isaiah  follows  in  the  same 
sound  tradition. 

The  author  shows  that  the  unity 


of  Isaiah  finds  clear  and  adequate 
support  in  the  evidence  furnished 
by  the  Bible  as  a  whole  as  to  the 
true  nature  of  prophecy.  He  also 
demonstrates  that  the  whole  ques¬ 
tion  of  Messianic  foretelling  and 
of  the  New  Testament  fulfillment 
of  Old  Testament  predictions  is 
involved  and  is  at  stake  in  the  unity 
of  the  book.  This  study  is  per¬ 
forming  a  real  service  for  the  cause 
of  evangelical  Christianity. 

M.  F.  Unger 

THE  MINISTRY  OF  ANGELS.  By 
A.  S.  Joppie.  Baker  Book 
House,  Grand  Rapids,  1953. 
97  pp. 

This  little  book  outlines  a 
thoughtful  study  of  the  angelic  order 
of  beings  as  presented  in  Scripture. 
There  are  no  indexes,  bibliography 
or  footnotes.  The  approach  is  ev¬ 
idently  in  the  interests  of  brevity 
and  no  pretension  is  made  to  ex¬ 
haustive  or  particularly  scholarly 
treatment.  For  all  who  love  the 
truth  of  God  presented  as  concise¬ 
ly  and  simply  as  possible,  this 
study  will  have  an  appeal.  Reading 
ing  it,  one  will  come  away  from 
the  book  with  a  new  appreciation  of 
the  dignity  of  the  angelic  order  of 
God's  creation  and  the  role  of  these 
beings  in  God's  ordered  plan  of  the 
ages. 

M.  F.  Unger 

A  WORLD  SURVEY  OF  MISSIONS. 
By  John  Caldwell  Thiessen. 
Inter- Varsity  Press,  Chicago, 
1954.  504  pp.  $5.95. 

The  Inter-Varsity  Christian 
Fellowship,  with  its  well-known 
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emphasis  upon  missions,  is  re¬ 
sponsible  for  the  publication  of 
this  most  timely  and  scholarly  mid¬ 
century  production  from  the  pen  of 
John  Caldwell  Thiessen,  Profes¬ 
sor  of  Missions  at  the  Detroit  Bible 
Institute.  The  work  is  at  once  a 
handbook  of  missions,  because  of 
its  encyclopedic  character,  and  a 
history  of  modern  missions. 

Written  from  a  distinctively 
evangelical  viewpoint,  it  has  in¬ 
cluded  in  its  scope  virtually  all  the 
major  streams  and  tributaries  of 
world  missions  as  they  exist  today. 
Certainly  it  is  the  most  significant 
survey  of  world  missions  from  the 
evangelical  viewpoint  since  Glov¬ 
er's  The  Progress  of  World-Wide 
Missions. 

The  volume's  first  two  chapters 
(about  twenty  pages)  present  in 
broad  strokes  the  progress  of  mis¬ 
sions  down  to  Carey.  From  chap¬ 
ter  three  onward  the  treatment 
follows  the  broad  outline  of  some 
thirteen  geographic  or  subconti¬ 
nental  areas.  For  each  of  these 
areas  a  chart  presents  "Principal 
Facts. "  The  author  might  have 
included  in  these  charts  the  given 
number  of  missionaries  in  the  va¬ 
rious  world  areas  at  the  mid-twen¬ 
tieth  century.  While  constantly 
changing,  and  perhaps  of  punctillar 
value,  such  would  have  served  to 
sharpen  the  missionary  challenge 
of  the  book  and  would  have  provid¬ 
ed  the  student  or  prospective  mis¬ 
sionary  with  facilities  to  view  the 
missionary-population  ratio. 

The  correspondence  which  au¬ 
thor  Thiessen  has  had  with  some 
three  hundred  mission  boards  is 
reflected  in  the  mass  of  up-to-date 
information  which  is  presented  as 


each  country  or  island  is  consid¬ 
ered  in  its  respective  geographic 
area.  Each  section  of  the  narra¬ 
tive  was  submitted  for  review  and 
criticism  to  one  of  some  fifteen 
authorities,  according  to  area  fa¬ 
miliarity.  The  treatment  follows 
the  general  outline  of  political  his¬ 
tory,  missionary  history,  and  or¬ 
ganizations  and  types  of  activity 
presently  represented  in  the  area 
under  consideration.  Likewise  the 
student  is  introduced  briefly  to  the 
types  of  particular  world  religions 
to  be  found  in  such  areas. 

Doubtless  because  of  Professor 
Thiessen' s  personal  interest  in 
Jewish  evangelism,  this  often  neg¬ 
lected  missionary  enterprise  is 
given  due  consideration.  The  au¬ 
thor  gratefully  acknowledges  the 
assistance  of  his  eldest  daughter, 
Lois  Thiessen,  editor  of  IVCF's 
Mandate,  for  her  part  in  writing 
certain  sections  and  preparing  the 
sixteen-page  index  as  well  as  very 
valuable  bibliography.  Of  value  to 
the  student  would  have  been  a  larg¬ 
er  bibliographic  notation  of  world 
atlases,  for  evidently  from  a  very 
adequate  library  of  such  the  author 
has  drawn  much  of  his  geographic, 
social  and  statistical  data. 

For  thestiident  of  modem  world 
missions,  for  the  pastor  with  a 
mis  Sionary  program  vision,  for  the 
missionary  volimteer,  and  for  rec¬ 
ommended  reading  by  mission  so¬ 
cieties  A  World  Survey  of  Missions 
will  prove  to  be  an  indispensable 
study  and  reference  work. 

R.  A.  Renfer 

PROTESTANTISM  IN  AMERICA. 

By  Jerald  C.  Brauer.  West¬ 
minster  Press,  Philadelphia, 
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1953.  307  pp.  $3.50 

Jerald  C.  Brauer,  Assistant 
Professor  of  Church  History  on  the 
Federated  Theological  Faculty  of 
the  University  of  Chicago,  has  un¬ 
dertaken  the  large  task  of  synthe¬ 
sizing  the  whole  of  American  Prot¬ 
estantism  from  the  beginningof  the 
seventeenth  century  to  the  present. 
This  he  has  done  very  well,  and 
within  the  framework  of  rather  ad¬ 
vanced  liberalism.  His  style  is 
simple  and  direct  and  in  language 
which  would  not  discourage  the 
college  freshman.  Complex  eccle¬ 
siastical  problems  are  reduced  to 
simplicity  and  stated  with  interest, 
as  for  instance  the  explanation  of 
the  New  England  decline  and  the 
institution  of  the  Half  Way  Covenant. 

The  author  has  anexcellent 
chapter  on  the  contributions  of  O. 
L.  Moody  and  the  upsurge  of  re¬ 
vivalism  which  characterized  his 
age,  but  not,  however,  without 
certain  misgivings  concerning  the 
movement.  While  on  the  one  hand 
he  recognizes  that  revivalism 
brouf^t  "new  energy  into  the 
Churches"  and  that  "it  won  millions 
for  the  Churches"  (p.  215),  he  con¬ 
tends  that  in  its  "strong  emphasis 
on  individual  conversion  it  often 
overlooked  God's  Church  as  a  chan¬ 
nel  throu^  which  God  reaches 
man"  (p.  216).  Here  Brauer  per¬ 
mits  his  ecumenical  mind  to  inter¬ 
pret  his  history.  The  author  like¬ 
wise  lends  a  sympathetic  pen  to 
his  clear  delineation  of  the  Bibli¬ 
cal  criticism  controversy  and  the 
social  gospel. 

Already  in  1953  Brauer  tended 
to  date  himself  in  a  willingness  to 
predict  and  evaluate  the  work  of 


Billy  Graham's  evangelism.  While 
identifying  Graham  as  "a  modern 
Moody,"  he  asserts  that  "somehow 
the  appeal  was  not  so  great  .  .  . 
there  was  no  evidence  that  his  im¬ 
pact  on  Protestantism  was  either 
permanent  or  deep."  He  further 
avers  that  it  was  "largely  confined 
to  fundamentalist  groups  and  South¬ 
ern  Baptists"  (p.  286). 

The  closing  pages  of  the  history 
leave  us  with  a  bifurcated  church, 
one  group  defending  the  "old  fash¬ 
ioned  gospel, "  the  other  attending 
to  social  evils.  It  is  not  surpris¬ 
ing  to  find  Brauer  drawing  his 
narrative  to  a  close  with  the  asser¬ 
tion  that  revivalism  "had  no  mes¬ 
sage  for  this  new  situation  (modern 
society)  except  to  convert  more 
people"  (p.  290).  His  solution  for 
the  problems  which  face  the  church 
is  to  "preach  God's  judgment  a- 
gainst  all  pretension,  pride,  and 
malice  and  to  preach  God's  crea¬ 
tive,  forgiving  love"  (p.  293). 

R.  A.  Renfer 

EXPOSITORY  OUTLINES  ON  THE 
WHOLE  BIBLE.  Vols.  XH- 
XVn.  By  Charles  Simeon. 
Zondervan  Publishing  House, 
Grand  Rapids,  1955.  600  pp. 

$3.95  per  volume. 

These  volumes  are  a  reprint  of 
this  English  divine's  chief  work 
which  was  entitled  Horae  Homilet- 
icae  and  published  more  than  a 
centxiry  ago.  These  expository 
outlines  are  not  a  verse-by-verse 
explanation  of  the  English  Bible 
but  rather  a  chapter-by-chapter 
study  with  explanations  of  the  most 
important  verses  in  each  chapter. 
The  voliunes  included  in  this  review 
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cover  the  New  Testament  books 
from  the  Gospel  of  Mark  to  the 
Epistle  to  the  Ephesians.  Here 
one  can  find  preaching  material 
for  preparing  sermons,  devotional 
talks,  young  people's  messages, 
prayer  meeting  talks,  Sunday 
school  lesson  helps  and  personal 
Bible  study.  These  outline  studies 
should  prove  very  helpful  and  this 
reference  work  will  be  an  asset  to 
your  library. 

B.  B.  Siegel 

THE  GIFT  IS  RICH.  By  E.  Russell 
Carter.  Friendship  Press,  New 
York,  1955.  116  pp.  $2.00. 

E.  Russell  Carter  served  the 
Seneca  Indians  in  northeastern 
Oklahoma.  For  seventeen  years 
he  was  religious  work  director  of 
Haskell  Institute  prior  to  his  pres¬ 
ent  position  as  field  representative 
for  Indian  Work,  Division  of  Home 
Missions,  National  Council  of 
Churches,  with  headquarters  in 
Lawrence,  Kansas.  This  book  is 
about  Indian  Americans  and  Mr. 
Carter  has  given  to  us  some  ex¬ 
citingly  fresh  and  authentic  infor¬ 
mation  about  the  first  Americans. 
He  has  pointed  out  in  this  book 
that  their  culture  has  not  been  lost 
but  that  it  has  been  poured  out  quite 
freely  into  our  own  present-day 
culture.  The  Indian's  translation 
of  the  Twenty-third  Psalm  is  u- 
nique  indeed.  Read  this  book  and 
you  will  have  a  better  understand¬ 
ing  of  the  Indian. 

B.  B.  Siegel 

THE  ROMANCE  OF  DOORBELLS. 
By  Eugene  Dinsmore  Dolloff. 
The  Judson  Press,  Philadel¬ 


phia,  1951.  197  pp.  $2.50. 

The  author  of  this  practical  vol¬ 
ume  spent  nineteen  years  as  the 
successful  pastor  of  the  West  Med¬ 
ford  Baptist  Church  in  Boston,  and 
is  now  pastor  of  the  First  Baptist 
Church  of  New  Bedford,  Mass. 
The  book  is  a  guide  to  pastoral 
calling.  It  e;q)lains  the  successful 
methods  used  by  the  author.  The 
author  lays  out  his  arguments  for 
the  importance  of  pastoral  calling 
and  then  describes  how  it  should 
be  done.  It  is  a  very  con^ilete  and 
practical  discussion  of  the  subject 
of  pastoral  visitation.  Some  of  the 
chapter  titles  are:  "Discovering 
the  Romance,"  "Why  Make  Calls?" 
"Finding  Time  to  Call,"  "How  to 
Make  a  Call,"  and  "Serving  the 
Sick."  One  chapter  is  devoted  to 
answering  questions  about  visita¬ 
tion. 

The  theological  position  of  the 
author  is  not  apparent  in  the  vol¬ 
ume,  nor  does  it  matter  in  this 
case.  The  book  should  be  read  by 
every  pastor  and  particularly  by 
every  young  minister. 

J.  E.  Evans 

IDEAS  FOR  A  SUCCESSFUL  PAS¬ 
TORATE.  By  John  Huss. 
Zondervan  Publishing  House, 
Grand  Rapids,  1953.  144  pp» 
$2.00. 

The  author  is  the  pastor  of  the 
Southside  Baptist  Church  of  Spar¬ 
tanburg,  S.  C.  Within  the  covers 
of  this  small  book  are  more  good 
ideas  for  success  in  a  pastorate 
than  can  be  found  in  a  dozen  volumes 
of  equal  size.  Dr.  Huss  has  divid¬ 
ed  his  book  into  five  sections  titled: 
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"Ideas  to  Encourage  Members  of 
Your  Church  to  Win  Souls,"  "Ideas 
to  Conserve  the  Fruits  of  Evange¬ 
lism,"  "Ideas  to  Make  the  Midweek 
Service  'The  Hour  of  Power,  *" 
'Ideas  to  Make  Your  Church  Bulle¬ 
tin  More  Effective, "  and  "Ideas  of 
a  Miscellaneous  Nature  to  Pro¬ 
mote  Kingdom  Work. "  This  book 
is  a  must  for  the  pastor  who  de¬ 
sires  to  have  his  work  show  prog¬ 
ress  for  the  Lord. 

J.  E.  Evans 

IDEAS  FOR  A  SUCCESSFUL 
CHURCH  PROGRAM.  By  John 
Huss.  Zondervan  Publishing 
House,  Grand  Rapids,  1954. 
149  pp.  $2. 00. 

Or.  Huss  has  filled  this  volume 
with  ideas  that  will  help  any  pas¬ 
tor.  The  book  is  subdivided  into 
five  sections,  four  of  which  follow 
the  thought  of  ideas  for  a  success¬ 
ful  spring,  summer,  fall,  and 
winter.  The  fifth  is  titled;  "Ideas 
from  Successful  Friends."  The 
author  has  shared  with  his  readers 
these  successful  ideas  which  have 
come  from  his  own  ministry.  The 
book  will  be  a  valuable  asset  to 
any  pastor. 

J.  E.  Evans 

THE  BURDEN  OF  THE  LORD.  By 
Ian  Macpherson.  Epworth 
Press,  London.  147  pp.  10/6. 

These  lectures  were  designed 
primarily  to  meet  the  needs  of 
younger  ministers,  divinity  stu¬ 
dents,  and  lay  preachers  in  the 
presentation  of  the  gospel.  In  un¬ 
derlining  the  classic  definition  of 
preaching  by  Bernard  Manning  as 


"a  manifestation  of  the  Incarnate 
Word  from  the  Written  Word,  by 
the  spoken  word,"  the  author  shows 
that  the  true  preacher  bears  a 
heavy  burden — the  burden  of  the 
Lord. 

No  task  committed  to  man  can 
exceed  the  importance  of  preaching 
Christ  (1)  Evangelically  as  Saviour 
and  Lord;  (2)  Ethically  as  Teacher 
and  Example,  and  (3)  Eschatologi- 
cally  as  destined  Judge  and  Ruler. 
Ian  Macpherson  deals  faithfully 
with  the  grand  theme  of  the  volume 
under  the  chapter  headings,  "The 
Burden,"  "The  Man,"  "The  Craft," 
and  "The  Encounter. "  He  gives 
much  good  counsel,  illustrated  by 
the  examples  of  princes  of  the  pul¬ 
pit  in  various  generations. 

To  quote  is  a  temptation;  "True 
preaching  is  the  most  exacting  la¬ 
bour  in  the  world  and  a  man  can 
make  nothing  of  it  unless  he  puts 
everything  into  it.  In  their  prepa¬ 
rations  for  the  pulpit  the  old  Pu¬ 
ritans  knew  well  how  to  roll  up 
their  mental  sleeves."  One  further 
quotation  must  suffice;  "The  best 
way  to  capture  and  to  captivate  a 
congregation  is  to  catch  fire  in  the 
pulpit.  There  is  something  fasci¬ 
nating  about  a  fire,  and  an  audience 
finds  a  man  aflame  irresistible. " 

S.  W.  Mxirray 
Belfast,  Ireland 

NEVER  A  DULL  MOMENT.  By 
Eugenia  Price.  Zondervan 
Publishing  House,  Grand  Rap¬ 
ids,  1955.  121  pp.  $2.00. 

The  chapters  of  this  book  are 
answers  to  such  teen-ager  ques¬ 
tions  as;  "What's  right  and  what's 
wrong?"  "Can  a  Christian  be  pop- 
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ular?"  "How  can  I  ever  like  to 
read  the  Bible?"  and  "How  can  I 
become  a  Christian?"  Some  of  the 
answers  to  these  questions  are  ex¬ 
cellent.  and  should  be  of  genuine 
help  to  yoving  people,  but  many  of 
the  answers  leave  much  to  be  de¬ 
sired.  The  chapter  on  sincerity 
and  the  one  on  sex  are  among  the 
better  ones,  while  the  chapter  on 
Bible  reading  seems  to  have  very 
little  real  practical  help  in  it.  It 
certainly  does  not  compare  with 
the  practicality  of  the  chapter  on 
prayer. 

The  basic  difficulty  with  so  many 
of  the  answers  in  this  book  is  that 
they  do  not  present  the  Truth  in  all 
of  its  aspects.  The  difficulties 
and  trials  of  the  Christian  life  are 
not  brought  into  the  same  focus  as 
the  so-called  fim.  Some  very 
strange  exegesis  of  Scripture  also 
appears  in  the  book.  For  instance, 
our  Lord's  words  "Be  of  good 
cheer"  are  said  to  mean  "have  fim" 
(p.  24).  Again  we  are  informed 
that  "Jesus  told  u s  not  to  judge" 
(p.  51),  but  actually  He  told  hypo¬ 
crites  not  to  judge  (Matt.  7:1,  7; 
cf.  Phil.  1:9).  Furthermore,  the 
author  informs  us  that  "Jesus  did 
notdemand  that  we  embrace  a  cer¬ 
tain  set  of  rules  o  r  beliefs"  (p. 
54),  and  the  entire  Christian  expe¬ 
rience,  especially  for  young  peo¬ 
ple,  seems  to  be  presented  as  a 
gloriously  mystical  fim  experience. 
Nowhere  does  the  author  mention 
the  things  that  the  Bible  exhorts  us 
who  are  older  to  be  teaching  to 
young  people  (Titus  2:4,  6).  God 
still  knows  what  is  best  even  for 
young  people,  and  He  says  that  they 
should  be  tau^t  to  be  sober  mind¬ 
ed. 


The  reviewer  was  shocked  to 
see  the  Son  of  God  described  as 
"this  Tall,  Strong,  Living  Lord 
Jesus"  (p.  121),  but  Miss  Price's 
answer  to  the  question  "How  can  I 
become  a  Christian?"  is  danger¬ 
ously  unclear.  Although  she  is 
clearer  in  other  places,  in  the 
chapter  that  answers  that  question 
she  says  that  the  clearest  method 
of  procedure  for  becoming  a  Chris¬ 
tian  is  set  forth  in  Luke  9:23.  She 
declares:  "In  this  verse  (Luke  9:23) 
Jesus  outlines  four  simple  steps 
for  receiving  this  new  Life:  (1)  'ff 
anyone  chooses  to  be  my  disciple.' 
You  must  make  up  your  mind  .... 
(2)  '.  .  .  he  must  say  'No'  to  self. ' 
This  means  you  must  be  willing  to 
obey  Jesus  instead  of  yourself  at 
the  points  where  you  would  disa¬ 
gree.  .  .  .  (3)  '.  .  .  put  the  cross 
on  his  shoulders. '  This  is  not  the 
Cross  of  Christ.  He  has  already 
borne  that.  This  is  our  cross  which 
is  really  our  responsibilities  as 
Christians.  Be  willing  to 'shoulder' 
your  responsibilities  toothers.  .  .  . 
(4)  '.  .  .  and  continue  to  follow 
me'"  (pp.  109-10).  This  is  not  to 
imply  that  the  author  does  not  un¬ 
derstand  the  way  of  salvation,  but 
this  is  certainly  a  very  wrong  way 
to  state  it.  Luke  9:23  concerns 
discipleship,  and  that  is  an  entirely 
different  matter. 

Some  will  wish  that  Scripture 
references  were  included  each  time 
Scripture  is  quoted  in  the  book. 
Others  will  undoubtedly  question 
the  advisability  of  using  a  style  of 
writing,  even  when  writing  to  young 
people,  which  includes  not  only 
sentence  fragments  but  whole  para¬ 
graph  fragments. 


C.  C.  Ryrie 
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A  THEOLOGICAL  GERMAN  VO¬ 
CABULARY.  By  Walter  M. 
Mosse.  The  Macmillan  Com¬ 
pany,  New  York,  1955.  148 
pp.  $2.50. 

Here  is  a  very  useful  book  which 
is  exactly  described  by  its  title. 
It  contains  a  basic  theological  vo¬ 
cabulary  based  on  the  Sacred  Text 
plus  other  words  which  one  finds 
used  in  nineteenth  and  twentieth 
century  theological  literature.  The 
book  is  made  even  more  helpful  by 
the  many  illustrations  from  the 
German  Bible  of  the  words  included 
in  this  list. 

C.  C.  Ryrie 

THE  LIFE  AND  MINISTRY  OF 
JESUS.  By  Vincent  Taylor. 
Abingdon  P r e  s  s  ,  New  York, 
1955.  240  pp.  $3.00. 

The  author  of  this  volume  is  at 
present  professor  of  New  Testa¬ 
ment  language  and  literature  at 
Wesley  College,  Leeds,  England, 
after  having  served  several  Wes¬ 
leyan  Methodist  churches.  He  has 
written  numerous  other  books  on 
New  Testament  themes,  the  pres¬ 
ent  being  an  expansion  of  an  article 
appearing  in  Volume  7  of  The  In¬ 
terpreter’s  Bible. 

The  life  and  ministry  of  Christ 
is  divided  by  Taylor  into  the  fol¬ 
lowing  periods  which  serve  as  well 
as  divisions  of  the  book:  The  Peri¬ 
od  Before  the  Galilean  Ministry; 
The  Galilean  Ministry;  The  With¬ 
drawal  from  Galilee;  The  Jerusa¬ 
lem  Ministry;  The  Passion  and 
Resurrection. 

Introductory  chapters  reveal  at 
once  the  liberal  bias  of  the  author. 


Much  is  said  concerning  the  vari¬ 
ous  hypotheses  relating  to  the  ori¬ 
gin  of  the  Gospel  accoimts  with  the 
three-document  hypothesis  being 
regarded  as  the  "theory  with  a  fu¬ 
ture."  This  theory  suggests  the 
use  of  Mark,  Q,  and  M  supple¬ 
mented  by  other  soxirces.  The  au¬ 
thor  does  not  discuss  theories  of 
inspiration  and  the  omission  is  no 
doubt  significant.  It  becomes  ob¬ 
vious  to  the  reader  that  the  Gospels 
are  not  regarded  by  the  author  as 
divinely  inspired  and  authoritative. 
Indeed  it  is  claimed  that  while  Mark 
contains  much  that  is  reliable  and 
historical,  Luke  "felt  himself  at 
liberty  to  use  his  imagination  to 
the  full"  in  depicting  many  scenes, 
whereas  John  dramatized  incidents 
"in  order  to  bring  out  their  doc¬ 
trinal  significance. " 

The  virgin  birth  is  given  scant 
treatment  with  the  view  expressed 
that  Luke  used  the  tradition  and 
"freely  composed  a  dramatic  story 
imaginatively  colored  and  deliber¬ 
ately  expressed  in  the  vocabulary, 
style,  and  ideas  of  the  Septuagint" 
(p.  28).  The  miracles  of  Christ 
are  frequently  e^qplained  by  the  use 
of  such  terms  as  "hyperbole, " 
"psychotherapy, "  and  "miraculous 
coloring. "  It  is  acknowledged  that 
Jesus  at  least  believed  that  His 
suffering  was  necessary  for  the 
salvation  of  men,  and  the  resur¬ 
rection  is,  strangely  enou^,  af¬ 
firmed  though  the  Scriptural  ac¬ 
counts  are  for  the  most  part  con¬ 
sidered  to  be  garbled  and  pos¬ 
sessed  of  legendary  details. 

Essentially  the  author's  ap¬ 
proach  is  rationalistic.  Reason  is 
exalted  as  the  final  canon  of  truth. 
For  the  most  part,  events  or 
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teachings  that  do  not  measure  up 
are  described  as  legends,  products 
of  the  imagination,  dramatizations, 
or  traditions.  The  volume  will  be 
of  some  value  to  those  who  would 
sample  liberal  opinions  concerning 
the  life  and  ministry  of  Christ. 

D.  K.  Campbell 

THE  OLIVET  DISCOURSE.  By 
Carl  Armerding.  Dunham  Pub- 
1:  shing  Con^any,  Findlay, 
Ohio,  1955.  95  pp.  $0. 75. 

Many  have  attempted  an  exposi¬ 
tion  of  Matthew  24  and  25,  but  few 
have  succeeded  in  unfolding  these 
chapters  in  a  consistent  and  satis¬ 
fying  manner.  iTiis  work,  howev¬ 
er,  is  a  refreshing  exception.  The 
material  in  this  volume  first  ap¬ 
peared  in  Moody  Monthly  with  the 
exception  of  the  last  chapter  which 
was  published  first  in  Our  Hope. 

Dr.  Armerding  shows  through¬ 
out  an  awareness  of  context,  both 
immediate  and  remote.  The  dis¬ 
course  is  interpreted  in  the  light 
of  the  primary  thrust  and  purpose 
of  the  Gospel  of  Matthew,  that  is, 
to  present  Christ  as  Israel's  Mes- 
siah-King.  While  applications  are 
legitimately  made  to  the  church, 
the  interpretation  deals  consist¬ 
ently  with  Israel  in  the  days  of  the 
tribulation,  leading  up  to  the  es¬ 
tablishment  of  the  millennial  king¬ 
dom. 

Readers  will  certainly  be  helped 
to  a  greater  imderstanding  of  this 
crucial  section  of  Scripture  by  a 
study  of  these  pages.  The  materi¬ 
al  is  divided  into  ten  chsqpters, 
eight  of  which  deal  with  the  Olivet 
Discourse. 

D.  K.  Campbell 


A  CALL  TO  THE  UNCONVERTED. 

By  Richard  Baxter.  Zondervan 

Publishing  House,  Grand  Rap¬ 
ids,  1953.  142  pp.  $1.95. 

Nearly  three  hundred  years  ago 
the  parish  minister  of  Kiddermin¬ 
ster,  England,  wrote  this  treatise 
as  an  evangelistic  tract  to  "all  un¬ 
sanctified  persons  that  shall  read 
this  book:  especially  of  my  hearers 
in  the  borough  and  parish  of  Kid¬ 
derminster."  He  stated  his  three¬ 
fold  purpose  in  the  preface  of  the 
volume:  toprovide  a  book  which 
might  be  read  to  the  unsaved  that 
they  might  be  saved;  as  a  means  of 
self-examination  for  believers  that 
they  mi^t  engage  in  a  closer  walk 
with  God;  and  that  the  unsaved 
themselves  mi^t  read  and  turn  to 
Christ  for  salvation.  Within  a  few 
short  years  after  its  initial  publi¬ 
cation  in  England  in  1657,  it  be¬ 
came  a  best  seller  in  this  country, 
running  throu^  four  editions  in 
the  short  space  of  thirty  years. 

This  volume  contains  a  search¬ 
ing  examination  of  the  need  for  sal¬ 
vation  on  the  part  of  the  lost  and 
the  means  provided  by  a  holy  God, 
all  couched  in  the  deepest  theolog¬ 
ical  language.  Times  have  changed 
to  such  a  degree  that  one  questions 
if  a  modem  evangelist  woiild  even 
attempt  to  approach  the  lost  in  such 
a  profound  manner.  The  publish¬ 
ers  have  done  a  real  service  in 
putting  this  volume  back  into  print. 
One  wishes  that  they  had  taken  the 
liberty  of  introducingchapter  head¬ 
ings  and  subheadings,  an  innovation 
which  would  make  it  more  readable 
for  the  average  reader.  Neverthe¬ 
less,  Christian  classics  of  such  an 
enduring  nature  as  this  volume  be- 
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long  in  the  libraries  of  every  se¬ 
rious  student  of  God's  Word  and 
the  doctrines  contained  therein. 
The  reading  of  Baxter  will  serve 
as  a  corrective  to  the  lightness  of 
not  a  considerable  proportion  of 
our  modern  day  preaching  and 
teaching. 

J.  F.  Rand 

YE  ARE  MY  WITNESSES.  By 

Earle  V.  Pierce.  Judson 

Press,  Philadelphia,  1954. 

272  pp.  $2. 00. 

In  this  book  of  eleven  chapters 
the  life  and  ministry  of  the  early 
church  is  investigated  with  a  view 
to  setting  forth  that  which  should 
be  normal  in  the  church  today.  The 
author,  however,  does  not  empha¬ 
size  the  local  church,  but  presents 
the  church  in  its  universal  aspects 
as  the  body  of  Christ. 

Dr.  Pierce  is  in  his  eighties 
and  thus  the  book  represents  the 
mature  judgment  of  o  n  e  who  has 
had  over  a  half  century  of  active 
ministry  and  at  onetime  was  pres¬ 
ident  of  the  Northern  Baptist  Con¬ 
vention.  For  a  period  of  sixteen 
years  he  gave  leadershipto  the 
Fundamentalist  Fellowship  of  that 
convention. 

As  a  basis  for  his  presentation. 
Dr.  Pierce  examines  the  early 
church  as  presented  in  the  Book  of 
Acts.  Most  of  his  emphasis  comes 
iqx>n  the  first  seven  clusters  as 
they  present  the  birth  of  the  church, 
the  first  and  typical  sermon,  the 
first  and  typical  Christian  church, 
the  first  and  typical  miracle,  etc. 
Redoes  not  seek  to  provide  a  com¬ 
mentary  on  Acts,  but  gives  the 
reader  a  thematic  presentation. 
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The  book  is  of  value  in  that  it 
sets  forth  in  a  systematic  manner 
familiar  truths  against  a  Biblical 
background.  The  reviewer  ques¬ 
tions  his  emphasis  upon  the  neces¬ 
sity  of  taking  Jesus  as  Lord  in  or¬ 
der  to  be  saved.  "There  is  not  one 
place  in  the  New  Testament  where 
we  are  enjoined  to  take  Jesus  as 
Saviour.  People  want  to  do  that, 
they  want  their  sins  forgiven  and 
to  have  a  title  to  heaven,  but  they 
want  to  go  on  running  their  lives 
and  being  just  as  selfish  as  they 
were  before.  That  is  not  salvation. 
We  are  told  to  take  Him  as  Lord 
and  then  trust  Him  to  be  saved. " 
The  reviewer  appreciates  the  prob¬ 
lem  to  which  Dr.  Pierce  addresses 
himself  but  would  make  this  obser¬ 
vation:  there  are  many  who  have 
claimed  to  have  taken  Jesus  as 
Lord  who  have  not  the  slightest 
notion  of  what  it  means  to  be  a 
child  of  God  because  they  never 
have  seen  Him  as  the  Savior.  An 
undue  emphasis  on  the  Lordship  of 
Jesus  is  the  very  thing  which  is 
wrong  with  much  that  goes  under 
the  name  of  evangelism  today. 
Men  can  never  yield  themselves  to 
Jesus  as  Lord  until  they  have  first 
come  to  Him  as  Savior.  This  is 
the  proper  order.  Having  said 
this,  the  reviewer  agrees  with  Dr. 
Pierce  in  his  en^)hasis  on  the  ne¬ 
cessity  of  a  life  yielded  to  Jesus 
as  Lord  on  the  part  of  every  be¬ 
liever.  The  reviewer  also  ques¬ 
tions  the  accuracy  of  making  the 
baptism  of  Acts  2:38  water  bap¬ 
tism. 

Dr.  Pierce  has  produced  a  work 
of  real  value  for  the  church  in  a 
day  when  many  of  the  dlstinctives 
set  forth  in  his  book  are  being 
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clouded. 

J.  F.  Rand 

THE  HOLY  SPIRIT’S  MINISTRY. 
By  C.  Wade  Freeman.  Zon- 
dervan  Publishing  House,  Grand 
Rapids,  1954.  149  pp.  $2.00. 

The  purpose  of  these  messages 
on  the  Third  Person  of  the  Trinity 
was  not  the  exposition  of  doctrine 
but  the  firing  of  evangelistic  pas¬ 
sions  to  a  mighty  crusade  for  the 
winning  of  the  lost.  For  some  ^ 
years  now  Texas  Baptists  have  an¬ 
nually  held  in  January  an  evange¬ 
listic  conference  to  which  thou¬ 
sands  of  preachers  and  laymen 
come  to  be  stirred  anew  to  person¬ 
al  and  mass  soul  winning. 

Dr.  Freeman,  who  is  superin¬ 
tendent  of  the  department  of  evan¬ 
gelism  of  the  Baptist  General  Con¬ 
vention  of  Texas,  has  assembled 
the  messages  delivered  at  a  recent 
conference  on  the  general  theme  of 
the  doctrine  of  the  Holy  Spirit  into 
this  volume.  Such  men  as  Billy 
Graham,  W.  A.  Criswell,  R.  C. 
Campbell,  E.  D.  Head,  and  W.  R. 
White  examined  the  teachings  of 
God's  Word  on  the  person  and  work 
of  the  Spirit  with  special  attention 
to  His  work  in  evangelism  and 
brought  stirring,  heart-challenging 
messages  to  the  thousands  who  at¬ 
tended  the  conference. 

The  chapters  are  marked  by 
doctrinal  accuracy  and  an  intense 
desire  to  convince  the  hearers,  and 
now  the  readers,  of  the  need  of 
partnership  with  the  Holy  Spirit  in 
the  mighty  work  of  winning  the  lost. 
Nearly  every  phase  of  the  ministry 
of  the  Spirit  is  discussed. 

For  one  who  is  seeking  to  re¬ 


charge  the  fire  for  soul- winning  in 
his  own  heart,  this  book  is  to  be 
commended.  Anyone  who  reads  it 
will  find  it  profitable. 

J.  F.  Rand 

THEOLOGIE  DE  L’ANCIEN  TES¬ 
TAMENT.  TOME  I.  DIEU 
By  Paul  van  Imschoot.  Desclee 
and  Company,  Paris,  1954. 
273  pp. 

This  volume  is  one  of  a  series 
of  volumes  on  Biblical  theology 
which  will  form  part  of  the  pub¬ 
lisher's  new  Bibliotheque  de  The- 
ologie.  The  author  states  in  his 
preface  that  he  felt  impelled  to 
write  because  of  the  absence  of  a 
systematic  treatise  on  Old  Testa¬ 
ment  theology  in  the  French  lan¬ 
guage.  He  denies  that  a  history  of 
the  Hebrew  religion  can  be  called 
a  theology  of  the  Old  Testament 
and  hence  adopts  the  synthetic 
method. 

Accordingly  we  have  here  the 
first  volume  of  a  systematic  theol¬ 
ogy  of  the  Old  Testament.  In  the 
work  under  review,  God  and  His 
relations  with  the  world  and  with 
His  people  are  treated.  The  sec¬ 
ond  volume,  soon  to  be  issued,  is 
divided  into  two  parts,  man  and 
finally  judgment  and.  salvation. 
He  writes  from  the  Roman  Catho¬ 
lic  viewpoint. 

In  his  bibliography  the  autlior 
demonstrates  an  acquaintance  with 
most  of  the  major  works  in  his 
field  including  those  of  both  English 
and  American  writers. 

The  work  of  Imschoot  will  take 
its  place  among  the  standard  Roman 
Catholic  Old  Testament  theologies 
such  as  He  ins  ch  and  Ceiq)pen8. 
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To  some  extent  it  will  supplant  the 
latter  two  since  the  author  has 
written  with  the  advantage  of  the 
extensive  literature  issued  since 
Heinsch  and  Ceuppens  appeared. 

J.  F.  Rand 

DREAMS  AT  SUNSET.  By  F.  W. 

Boreham.  The  Judson  Press, 

Philadelphia,  1954.  121  pp. 

What  shall  we  say  about  this 
slender  volume  ?  It  is  not  a  book 
of  homiletical  illustrations  although 
many  a  reader  will  find  food  for 
thought  in  i t s  pages.  It  is  not  a 
book  of  literary  essays  for  they  are 
far  too  informal  for  that.  And  it 
is  not  just  the  random  reminis¬ 
cences  of  an  elderly  preacher  as 
he  reaches  the  simset  of  life.  Let 
us  say  that  it  is  a  combination  of 
all  three  with  some  searching  ob¬ 
servations  on  s o m e  of  the  great 
doctrines  of  faith  added  for  good 
measure.  This  one  thing  is  certain, 
it  makes  good  reading  of  the  kind 
that  finds  one  often  returning  for 
another  blessing. 

Dr.  Boreham  is  an  Australian 
preacher  who  in  the  latter  years 
of  his  ministry  has  turned  to  writ¬ 
ing  with  conspicuous  success.  Be¬ 
cause  he  is  a  man  of  the  old  world 
even  thou^  he  lives  far  away  from 
his  ancestral  England,  his  writing 
has  that  quality  which  endures. 
These  are  not  sermonettes  but  a 
curious  mixture  of  informal  remi¬ 
niscences  bound  together  with  a 
literary  style  which  makes  them 
well  worth  reading.  Sonoe  of  the 
titles  indicate  the  intriguing  quali¬ 
ty  of  the  thirty  cluq>ters:  "Green 
pastures  and  still  water s,*^  "The 
instinct  of  Saviourbood, "  "A  four- 


cornered  romance,"  "A  baby's 
baggage,"  "Grilled  mice  at  mid¬ 
night, "  and  "The  priest  of  the 
street-corner. " 

J.  F.  Rand 

DIE  LITERARISCHE  EINHEIT  DES 
JOHANNESEVANGELIUMS.  By 
Eugen  Ruckstuhl.  Freiburg, 
Germany,  Paulusverlag.  289 
pp.  13  Swiss  francs. 

This  is  a  technical  study  in  the 
problem  of  the  literary  unity  of  the 
Gospel  of  John.  After  a  prelimi¬ 
nary  investigation  of  recent  at¬ 
tempts  to  identify  sources  in  the 
Fourth  Gospel,  the  author  turns  to 
a  critical  survey  of  the  writings  of 
three  European  New  Testament 
scholars  in  this  area.  His  most 
lengthy  chapter  is  devoted  to  Ru- 
dulph  Bultmann.  Shorter  chapters 
investigate  the  language  studies  of 
Eduard  Schweizerand  the  claim  by 
Joachim  Jeremias  that  6:51b-58  is 
a  later  addition  to  the  Gospel. 
Because  of  the  prominence  of  the 
writers  studied,  this  work  is  of 
significance  to  the  student  of  the 
Fourth  Gospel  who  desires  to  mas¬ 
ter  all  of  the  literature  in  this 
field. 

J.  F.  Rand 

THOU  DIDST  SAY  UNTO  ME.  By 
Gertrude  V.  Brox.  The  Judson 
Press,  Philadelphia,  1955.  64 

pp.  $1.00. 

These  are  pages  from  the  devo¬ 
tional  diary  of  Gertrude  V.  Brox, 
a  missionary  to  the  Bengal-Orissa 
Mission,  India,  1951-1954,  under 
the  auspices  of  the  Woman's  Amer¬ 
ican  Baptist  Foreign  Mission  Soci- 
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ety.  They  have  been  collected  and 
edited  by  Ada  P.  Stearns,  Secre¬ 
tary  of  Literature,  W.  A.  B.  F.  M.  S. 
This  brochure  is  nicely  printed 
and  it  would  be  a  lovely  gift  to  a 
parting  missionary. 

B.  B.  Siegel 

THEY  REACH  FOR  LIFE.  By  John 
E.  Skoglund.  Friendship  Press, 
New  York,  1955.  160  pp.  $3.00. 

The  author  was  foreign  secre¬ 
tary  of  the  American  Baptist  For¬ 
eign  Mission  Society,  with  respon- 
sibility  for  Burma  and  Assam, 
India,  from  1948  to  1954.  In  this 
book  he  says:  "For  the  first  time 
inhuman  history,  millions  and 
millions  of  earth's  children  are 
stepping  from  the  mire  of  super¬ 
stition,  ignorance,  oppression,  and 
fear  to  the  firm  ground  of  truth  and 
saying,  'We,  too,  are  men. '"  Dr. 
Skoglund  sees  the  present  struggle 
as  the  upsurge  of  little  people, 
reaching  hopefully,  desperately, 
threateningly,  to  grasp  their  just 
share  of  the  fuller  life  so  long  de¬ 
nied  them. 

B.  B.  Siegel 


HOPE  RISES  FROM  THE  LAND. 
By  Ralph  A.  Felton.  Friend¬ 
ship  Press,  New  York,  1955. 
136  pp.  $2.50. 

Dr.  Fenton  is  atte mpting  to 
show  that  agricultural  missions 
are  one  of  the  agencies  needed  to 
lift  depressed  populations  and  give 
them  food  for  body  and  spirit.  By 


various  stories  and  photographs 
Dr.  Fenton  has  showed  that  agri¬ 
cultural  missionaries  have  not 
separated  the  material  and  spirit¬ 
ual  needs  of  the  world's  peoples. 

B.  B.  Siegel 

ST.  AUGUSTINE:  SERMONS  FOR 
CHRISTMAS  AND  EPIPHANY. 
Translated  by  Thomas  G.  Law¬ 
ler.  The  Newman  Press,  West¬ 
minster,  Maryland,  1952.  249 
pp.  $3.25. 

This  collection  of  sermons 
from  the  Bishop  of  Hippo  is  the 
fifteenth  in  a  projected  series  of 
more  than  100  volumes  being  pre¬ 
pared  by  Roman  Catholic  scholars 
under  the  editorial  supervision  of 
Johannes  Q  u  a  s  t  e  n  and  Joseph  C . 
Plumpe  of  the  Catholic  University 
f  America  in  Washington,  D.  C. 
xltle  of  the  series  is  Ancient 
Christian  Writers. 

Lawler  provides  a  brief  but  ad¬ 
equate  survey  of  Augustine's  ora¬ 
torical  preparation  and  pulpit  min¬ 
istry  and  a  historical  discussion  of 
the  publication  of  his  sermons  as 
an  introduction  to  the  collection. 
He  also  provides  excellent  notes  to 
the  introduction  and  the  sermons. 
Many  of  the  sermons  have  never 
before  been  published  in  English 
translation. 

The  sermons  make  interesting 
and  profitable  reading.  They 
provide  an  insight  into  Augustine 
and  his  ministry  which  is  not  se¬ 
cured  through  his  theological 
works. 

J.  A.  Witmer 


PERIODICAL  REVIEW 

By  Librarian  James  F.  Rand,  Th.  D. 


Cross,  Frank  M. ,  "The  Dead  Sea 
Scrolls, "  Christian  Century, 
72:889-91,  9  2  0-2  2,  9  44-45, 
968-71,  August  3,  10,  17,  24, 
1955. 

Increased  attention  i s  being 
paid  to  the  remarkable  discover¬ 
ies  made  by  a  group  of  Palestinian 
Arabs  in  1947.  Until  recently, 
however,  the  discussion  of  these 
manuscripts  and  the  evaluation  of 
their  contents  had  been  confined  to 
the  professional  journals.  With 
the  publication  by  New  Yorker 
magazine  last  spring  of  a  long, 
popularly-written  article  by  Ed¬ 
mund  Wilson,  the  general  public 
has  become  aware  for  the  first 
time  of  the  importance  of  these 
archeological  finds.  It  has  re¬ 
mained  for  the  Christian  Century 
to  present  a  semipopular  series  of 
articles  which  bear  the  wei^t  of 
scholarship.  The  author  is  a  mem¬ 
ber  of  the  staff  of  the  American 
School  of  Oriental  Research  in  Je¬ 
rusalem  as  well  as  a  faculty  mem¬ 
ber  of  McCormick  Theological 
Seminary  in  Chicago.  The  need 
for  such  a  series  Is  summed  up  in 
the  following  statement:  "...  in 
America  .  .  .  only  those  profes¬ 
sionally  concerned  have  been  aware 
that  these  finds  are  easily  the  most 
in^>ortant  of  their  kind  in  the  his¬ 
tory  of  archaeology,  and  that  they 
promise  a  'cascade  of  revolution¬ 
ary  advances'  in  many  fields  of  Bi¬ 
ble  study."  The  titles  of  the  four 
articles  indicate  the  scope  of  the 
series:  "The  scrolls  from  the  Ju¬ 
dean  wilderness,"  a  historical 


summary  bringing  one  up  to  date 
on  the  history  and  later  develop¬ 
ments  of  the  find;  "The  Old  Testa¬ 
ment  and  the  scrolls,"  a  presen¬ 
tation  of  their  effect  on  the  Old 
Testament  text;  "The  Essenes  and 
their  master,"  "The  Essenes  and 
the  New  Testament,"  an  evaluation 
of  the  relationship  of  this  sect  and 
the  scrolls.  For  the  one  who 
wishes  to  have  a  brief  semipopular 
up  to  date  account  of  this  signifi¬ 
cant  discovery,  this  series  is  to 
be  recommended. 


Hax,  Theodore,  "The  Growing 
Cult  of  Mary  Worship," 
Eternity,  6:10:14-15,  38-40, 
October,  1955,  and  subsequent 
issues. 

When  this  magazine  recently 
announced  t h e  reprinting  of  an 
earlier  series  on  Mariolatry,  it 
received  more  than  25,000  requests 
above  the  number  printed.  There¬ 
fore,  the  decision  was  made  to 
requestor.  Hax,  pastor  of  the 
Mount  Calvary  Lutheran  Chmrch, 
Los  Angeles,  to  write  an  entirely 
new  series  to  present  anew  the 
basic  material  and  to  record  the 
recent  developments  in  this  error 
of  Rome.  Already  such  subjects 
as  "Is  Mary  the  mother  of  God?" 
"Mary's  perpetual  virginity," 
"Mary's  bodily  assumption  into 
heaven,"  and  "The  immaculate 
conception"  have  been  covered  in 
what  promises  to  be  a  valuable  se¬ 
ries.  The  articles  are  well  docu¬ 
mented  by  references  to  Roman 
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Catholic  writers  and  thus  can  be 
considered  authentic. 


Journal  of  Biblical  Literature, 
September,  1955. 

The  entire  issue  of  this  schol¬ 
arly  liberal  quarterly  is  devoted 
to  studies  in  the  Dead  Sea  Scrolls 
which  will  interest  those  who  wish 
to  pursue  the  study  further  than 
the  Cross  articles  cited  above. 


Lawrence,  John,  "Here  Are  the 
Facts  about  Russian  Protes¬ 
tants ,"  Etern^,  6:11:8-9,  54- 
55,  November,  1955. 

The  author  begins  his  article  by 
posing  the  interesting  question, 
"Are  there  more  Christians  or 
more  Communists  in  the  Soviet 
Union?"  Surprisingly  enou^,  the 
answer  is,  ".  .  .  it  can  scarcely 
be  doubted  that  in  the  country  as  a 
whole  there  are  more  followers  of 
Christ  than  of  Marx."  By  Com¬ 
munists  the  author  means  the  hard 
core  of  real  convinced  Marxists 
while  by  Christians  he  means  the 
hard  core  of  genuine  believers, 
both  in  the  Orthodox  Church  and 
the  Russian  Baptist  Church.  This 
presentation  is  factual  and  is  based 
on  the  actual  experiences  of  the 
author  within  Russia  where  he 
served  as  British  press  attache. 
All  Protestant  faiths  are  united  in 
one  church,  the  All  Union  Council 
of  Evangelical  Christian-Baptists, 
of  whom  Lawrence  says,  ".  .  . 
the  three  million  Baptists  are  all 
staunch  believers;  there  is  very 
little  dead  wood  in  the  Russian 


Baptist  Church. "  Because  of  the 
restrictions  imposed  by  the  Sovi¬ 
ets,  one  gets  the  impression  from 
this  article  that  the  Russian  church 
must  resemble  the  New  Testament 
church  in  many  particulars. 


Lee,  Robert  G. ,  "Bought  and 
Brought  from  Bondage, "  Pulpit 
Digest,  36:212:15-23,  Decem¬ 
ber,  1955. 

Written  by  the  leading  Southern 
Baptist  preacher,  this  sermon  is 
one  of  the  best  this  reviewer  has 
seen  on  the  subject  of  the  redemp¬ 
tion  which  is  in  Christ  Jesus.  The 
flamboyant  style  of  the  pastor  of 
the  Bellevue  Baptist  Church  in 
Memphis,  Tennessee,  is  subdued 
in  this  message,  but  this  is  never¬ 
theless  Dr.  Lee  at  his  best.  One's 
heart  will  be  enriched  by  this  mes¬ 
sage.  This  monthly  is  an  excel¬ 
lent  choice  for  the  preacher  who 
wishes  to  grow  in  effectiveness  in 
the  presentation  of  the  gospel 
message.  Messages  from  preach- 
ers  of  all  shades  of  theological 
background,  varying  from  funda¬ 
mentalist  to  liberal,  are  presented 
in  each  issue.  A  new  feature  which 
is  proving  to  be  helpful  is  the  con¬ 
densation  of  significant  books  in 
the  field  of  religion.  The  book 
condensed  in  this  issue  was  Spir¬ 
itual  Life  in  the  New  Testament, 
by  G.  Ernest  Thomas,  a  Revell 
publication. 


Luce,  Henry  R. ,  "A  Speculation 
about  A.  D.  1980,"  Fortune,  52: 
6:104-5,  214-24,  December, 
1955. 
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What  religious  leaders  accept 
as  a  natural  conclusion  takes  on 
added  significance  when  a  great 
publisher  and  international  figure 
sets  it  down  as  his  conclusion  in  a 
journal  devoted  to  what  might  be 
called  the  most  materialistic  as¬ 
pect  of  our  civilization,  business. 
In  the  concluding  article  of  a  se¬ 
ries  of  essays  in  which  distin¬ 
guished  leaders  in  all  fields  told 
of  their  hopes  for  the  next  twenty- 
five  years,  Mr.  Luce  answers  the 
question,  "As  the  technical  mar¬ 
vels  of  the  next  quarter-century 
unfold,  how  will  men  look  on  the 
meaning  and  purpose  of  the  earth's 
greatest  marvel,  human  life?"  To 
give  his  complete  answer  would  go 
beyond  the  limits  of  this  column. 
Rather  we  have  chosen  to  cite  some 
significant  statements  which  will 
show  the  tenor  of  his  thinking. 
"To  the  ultimate  question  of  wheth¬ 
er  there  is  actually  any  purpose  in 
human  life — or  any  'meaning*  be¬ 
yond  the  pleasure-pain  calculus — 
there  are  only  two  respectable  or 
noble  answers,  one  of  which  must 
be  false.  One  answer  is:  yes, 
there  is  a  purpose  in  human  life 
and  it  is  God-given.  The  other 
answer  is:  no,  there  really  isn't 
except  as  man  invents  his  own 
purpose  and  upholds  it. "  The  first 
he  terms  the  Christian  or  Tenny- 
sonian  answer  generally  accepted 
by  Americans  today;  the  second  is 
the  atheistic  or  skeptical  position. 
Speaking  of  the  general  wave  of 
prosperity  now  iqpon  us,  he  makes 
this  significant  statement:  "So,  I 
speciilate  that  a  consequence  of  the 
economy  of  abundance  which  now 
is — and  even  more  a  consequence 
of  superabundance  to  come — may 


be  that  men  and  women  will  expe¬ 
rience  a  more  direct  and  inescap¬ 
able  confrontation  with  the  ultimate 
questions  concerning  the  meaning 
of  human  life  and  its  purpose.  If 
prosperity  and  security  will  not 
satisfy,  what  on  earth  will?  An¬ 
swer:  nothing."  However  much  the 
progress  of  liberty  and  fraternity 
may  owe  to  those  who  denied  God, 
it  owes  far  more  to  the  unnumbered 
tens  of  thousands,  great  and  hum¬ 
ble,  who  have  devoted  their  lives  to 
human  welfare  in  the  simple  and 
literal  belief  that  'inasmuch  as  ye 
have  done  it  unto  one  of  the  least  of 
these  my  brethren,  ye  have  done  it 
unto  me.'  The  most  specific  ques¬ 
tion  to  be  asked  therefore  is  wheth¬ 
er  the  Christian  faith,  which  has 
so  much  inspired  and  guided  us , 
will  still  inspire  and  guide  us  in 
those  greater  works  which  must 
be  done.  And  what  answers  can 
there  be  ?  The  simple  Christian 
answer  knows  that  the  faith  will 
endure  imtil  the  end  of  time  but  it 
does  not  know  how  effective  it  will 
be  in  shaping  history  in  any  par¬ 
ti  cular  period;  Christianity  may 
become  once  a g a i n  the  mustard 
seed  hidden  in  the  catacomb  of 
civilization.  This  is  the  simple 
and  ineffable  answer.  But  there  is 
another  more  complex  answer 
which  narrowly  concerns  us, 
namely,  that  the  Christian  gospel 
must  be  preached  in  every  tongue, 
that  is  to  say  it  mxist  be  preached 
in  the  different  languages  of  every 
different  age.  How  may  it  be 
preached  and  apprehended  in  1980  ? 
Or  even  now  in  1955?"  Mr.  Luce 
ends  his  essay  by  suggesting  that 
as  long  as  man  can  pray  for  a 
clean  heart  and  that  prayer  is 
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answered,  "we need  never  fear  the  Monsma,  Edwin  Y.,  "Creation  and 


greatest  triumphs  nor  the  most 
amazing  victories." 


Lundquist,  Harold  L. ,  "Social 
Work  Is  Christian  Work, "  His, 
16:3:25-29,  December,  1955. 

Shortly  after  the  author  left  his 
pastorate  to  become  executive  di¬ 
rector  of  an  evangelical  social 
service  agency,  he  was  brou^t  up 
short  by  the  criticism  which  sug¬ 
gested  he  had  "left  the  ministry  to 
go  into  social  work. "  His  answer 
was  a  study  of  the  Scriptures  on 
that  point  and  his  conclusion  was 
"that  he  had  not  only  stayed  in  the 
ministry  as  he  went  into  social 
work,  but  had  actually  enlarged  his 
ministry  and  had  come  into  a  more 
comprehensive  appreciation  of 
what  it  really  means  to  serve 
Christ. "  In  this  article  he  sets 
forth  the  Biblical  teaching  and 
gives  witness  to  his  own  experi¬ 
ences  as  to  the  need  of  Christians 
to  get  into  this  area  of  Christian 
ministry. 

Martin,  Walter  R. ,  "The  Laby¬ 
rinths  of  Theosophy,"  Our 
Hope,  62:275-84,  November, 
1955. 

A  specialist  in  the  histories  and 
doctrines  of  the  cults  analyzes  the 
teachings  and  history  of  one  of  the 
most  popular  religions  of  our  times 
seeking  to  answer  the  question,  "Is 
this  cult  scriptural  in  its  teachings 
or  are  they  false?"  This  is  an  in¬ 
formative  article  to  be  read  and 
filed  for  future  use. 


Theistic  Evolution,"  Calvin  Forum, 
21:40-44,  November,  1955. 

Is  it  possible  to  harmonize  cre¬ 
ation  with  some  form  of  theistic 
evolution?  Faced  with  a  recent 
resurgence  of  the  latter  concept 
among  evangelical  scholars,  the 
professor  of  biology  at  Calvin  Col¬ 
lege  re-examines  the  teachings  of 
the  Scriptures  on  creation  to  deter¬ 
mine  "whether  the  Biblical  account 
of  its  events  leaves  room  fur  an 
evolutionary  interpretation. "  He 
sets  forth  three  reasons  why  the¬ 
istic  evolution  and/or  progressive 
creationism  is  unacceptable:  ".  .  . 
the  creative  work  was  (1)  unique, 
(2)  finished  or  conqpleted,  and  (3) 
good."  This  is  an  article  well 
worth  reading  and  studying  as  the 
writer  is  conversant  with  the  lat¬ 
est  literature  on  the  subject. 


Piault,  Bernard,  "Mary's  Media¬ 
tion,"  Theology  Digest,  3:159- 

65,  Autumn,  1955. 

Here  is  the  latest  Catholic  teach¬ 
ing  on  this  vital  Roman  dogma. 
The  author  preserves  the  unique¬ 
ness  of  the  redemptive  work  of 
Christ  by  presenting  Him  as  the 
primary  cause  of  our  redemption 
while  Mary  is  seen  as  the  one  who 
willingly  gave  up  her  son.  As  a 
mediator,  she  intercedes  in  heaven 
for  the  redeemed.  With  an  accom¬ 
panying  article  by  Tibertus  Callus, 
"Mary  as  Coredemptress," 
Piault's  presentation  will  help 
Protestants  to  understand  the  ac¬ 
tual  teaching  of  Rome  on  this  sub¬ 
ject. 
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Smith,  Oswald  J.,  "Victory  through 
Christ,"  Eternity,  6:11:10-11, 
51-53,  November,  1955. 

Here  is  a  lucid.  Biblically- 
based  article  on  the  greatest 
problem  of  the  believer:  victory 
over  sin.  For  the  believer  who 
already  knows  the  truth  presented 
by  Dr.  Smith,  the  article  will  be  a 
source  of  refreshing  and  blessing; 
for  the  one  who  does  not  it  will  be 
productive  of  victory  in  that  vital 
area. 


Smith,  Wilbur  M. ,  "Notes  on  the 
Literature  of  Pentecostalism, " 
Moody  Monthly.  56:4:33-37, 
December,  1955. 

Many  are  making  a  study  of  this 
r{4)idly  growing  g^oup  in  order  to 
meet  their  challenge.  Dr.  Smith 
reviews  some  of  the  latest  litera¬ 
ture  and  fills  in  the  background  of 
Pentecostalism  in  a  significant 
portion  of  his  famous  "In  the  Study" 
column.  This  is  a  valuable  con¬ 
tribution  to  our  understanding  of 
one  of  the  most  prominent  phenom¬ 
ena  of  conten4x>rary  Christianity. 


Tenney,  Merrill  C. ,  "The  Evan- 
gelist  and  the  Scholar," 
Eternity,  12:16-17,  39-43,  De¬ 


cember,  1955. 

The  dean  of  the  graduate  school 
of  Wheaton  College  makes  a  plea 
for  a  return  to  a  ministry  which 
exercises  the  functions  both  of  the 
evangelist  and  of  the  scholar. 
"Unfortunately,  within  the  ranks  of 
the  Christian  church  and  especially 
within  the  evangelical  wing  of  that 
church,  there  has  been  a  discern¬ 
ible  tension  between  the  evangelist 
and  the  teacher  or  scholar.  These 
two  functions  have  been  sharply 
differentiated  and  often  contrasted, 
each  to  the  disparagement  of  the 
other."  "Today  the  evangelist 
must  be  a  scholar  if  he  is  to  apply 
the  word  of  God  effectively  to  the 
hearts  of  men."  "The  scholar 
must  be  an  evangelist.  Knowledge 
is  not  an  end  in  itself;  it  is  a  means 
for  removing  the  obstacles  on  the 
path  of  God. "  "The  heat  of  the 
evangelist  and  the  light  of  the 
scholar  should  go  together.  The 
fervor  of  the  one  must  not  be  lost 
in  idle  conteii4)lation,  but  must  be 
balanced  by  sober  judgment.  The 
calm  reasoning  of  the  other  must 
not  be  discarded  as  iminspiring  and 
unspiritual,  but  must  be  brought 
into  captivity  to  Christ.  Both  the 
scholar  and  the  evangelist  must 
meet  at  the  cross  of  Christ  where 
He  is  seen  to  be  both  the  power  of 
God  and  the  wisdom  of  God. " 
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